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IRELAND. 

In  a  letter  which  was  pablished  in  the  Times  of  last 
Tuesday  Mr  Martin  states,  with  admirable  clearness  and 
brevity,  the  purpose  of  the  Home  Rule  movement  in 
Ireland,  of  which  he  is,  if  not  the  noisiest,  perhaps  the 
ablest  and  most  influential  spokesman.  “  I  desire,”  he 
says,  “that  the  constitution  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  should  be  restored  in  Ireland  by  the  removal 
of  the  English  usurpation  of  the  Act  of  Union.  I  desire 
to  see  the  Queen  exercising  her  constitutional  fonction  in 
Ireland,  and  governing  my  country  through  a  free  Irish 
Parliament.  I  try  to  do  my  duty  as  an  Irish  subject,  I 
desire  that  the  Queen  should  beg^in  to  do  hers  as 
Sovereign  of  Ireland.  That  is  what  I  nnderatand  by 
loyalty  to  the  Throne.  But  let  no  English  commentator 
flatter  himself  that  by  loyalty  to  the  Throne  I  mean 
allegiance  and  subjection  to  him  and  his  countrymen.” 
The  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  hold  those  senti¬ 
ments,  and  the  sentiments  are  none  the  less  powerful 
because  they  find  new  and  violent  expression  nearly 
every  day  in  some  such  action  as  the  welcoming  of  the 
French  deputation  in  Dublin,  the  fight  between  the 
people  and  the  police  after  the  Phoenix  Park  meeting,  or 
the  oratorical  excesses  that  are  preliminary  to  Mr  Butt’s 
election  for  Limerick.  They  will  not  be  put  down  by 
scofls  and  misrepresentations  of  the  sort  that  are  now 
current  in  the  English  newspapers,  or  even  by  the  more 
generous  reprojohes  that  are  uttered  here  and  there ;  and 
the  best  way  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  far  more 
offensive  than  they  already  are  to  most  “  English  com¬ 
mentators  ”  is  to  examine  them  honestlv.  n.Tid  to  nee.  not 
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would  also  hare  gladly  made  more  tyrannical,  had  Mr 
Gladstone  so  willed  it.  There  is  undeniable  truth  in  the 
objection  which  Mr  Martin,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  makes  to  our  tyrannical  and  our  benevolent 
legislation  alike.  “Wo  have  made  up  our  minds  in  Ire¬ 
land  that  your  policy  towards  us  is  adopted  and  regulated 
entirely  from  considerations  of  your  own  selfish  interest 
and  convenience.  Whether  you  take  measures  to  strike 
terror  or  to  soothe  and  conciliate — whether  you  keep  us 
‘  in  obedience  *  bv  brute  force,  or  coax  us  with  *  better 
things  *  (by  whicn  you  mean  partial  redress  of  some  of 
the  wrongs  you  have  inflicted  on  us),  we  believe  that 
you  consider  exclusively  your  own  security,  your  own 
material  profit,  your  own  national  reputation  in  Europe, 
your  own  temporary  convenience."  The  Times  declares 
that  charge  to  be  “  something  more  absurd,  more  extra¬ 
vagant,  and  more  untruthful  than  even  the  coarsest  form 
of  national  antipathy and  the  PaW  Mall  Gazette  laments 
over  “  the  poor,  ungenerous  spirit  which  cherishes  such 
notions  as  these ; "  but  neither  abuse  nor  lamentation 
will  serve  instead  of  argument ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  all  the  argument  is  on  Mr  Martin’s  side.  His  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  is  home  out  by  all  our  Parliamentary 
history,  by  the  measures  which  have  been  passed,  and 
yet  more  by  the  speeches  that  have  heralded  their 
adoption. 

The  only  answer  that  has  been  made,  or  that  can  be 
made,  is  unfortunately  of  very  little  value.  Ireland,  it 
is  said,  has  its  full  share  of  representation  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  Irish  members  ought  to  see  that  justice 
is  done  to  their  country.  The  mere  propounding  of  such 
a  statement  proves,  or  goes  far  to  prove,  its  worthless¬ 
ness.  It  implies  that  there  is  an  antipathy  between 
Ireland  and  England.  If  it  were  not  so,  why  should 
•  Irish  members  have  to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  Ireland  ? 
The  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire  members  are  not  elected 
to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire. 
Their  constituents  know  that,  whatever  justice  they  may 
receive,  will  be  secured  for  them  by  Parliament  as  a 
whole,  and  that  neither  special  Land  Acte  nor  special 
Acte  for  the  Repression  of  Crime  will  be  passed  for  the 
benefit  or  for  the  intimidation  of  any  particular  locali¬ 
ties.  liaws  having  reference  to  England  and  Scotland 
are  made  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  and 
all  its  sections  share,  or  are  supposed  to  share,  in  them 
alike.  Whenever  there  is  special  legislation  or  discus¬ 
sion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  Scotch  Education 
Bill  of  last  session,  its  purpose  is  to  assimilate  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  various  districts,  not  to  create  differences. 
But  all  our  law-making  for  Ireland  is  made  on  the 
supposition  that  Ireland  needs  to  be  treated  by  itself, 
and  that  law-making  is  effected  by  six  hundred  and  fifty 
members  of  Parliament,  of  whom  only  a  hundred  are  Irish¬ 
men.  How  can  these  hundred  see  that  justice  is  done  to 
their  country,  if  the  other  five  hundred  and  fifty  have 
a  preference  for  injustice  ?  If  Irish  interests  were  as 
identical  with  the  interests  of  Scotland  or  England  as 
are  the  interests  of  Staffordshire  with  those  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  or  the  interests  of  Liverpool  with  those  of 
London,  there  would  bo  no  need  of  special  legislation 
for  Ireland,  and  we  should  hoar  nothing  of  Irish 
Nationalism;  but  every  one  knows  that  they  are  not 
identical  now,  and  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before 
they  can  be  so.  Ireland  is  far  more  of  a  colony  than 
Canada  or  Victoria ;  but  Canada  and  Victoria  have  their 
local  Parliaments,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Crown, 
while  Ireland  is  governed  by  the  British  Parliament, 
and  the  votes  of  its  representatives  therein  are  altogether 
swamped  by  the  votes  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen. 
Therefore  Mr  Martin,  as  spokesman  for  his  countrymen, 
says  to  us ;  “  The  evil,  the  grievance,  that  the  Irish 
people  lay  to  your  charge  is,  not  the  measures,  cruel  as 
they  generally  are,  by  which  yon  keep  us  in  subjection, 
but  the  subjection  itself." 

Whether  the  Irish  would  be  better  governed  by  an 
Irish  Parliament,  competent  to  make  its  own  laws, 
and  subject  to  Imperial  control  and  regulation,  is  a 
separate  question,  and  one  with  which  England  has 
nothing  to  do.  It  should  be  enough  that  the  Irish  demand 
auch  a  local  Parliament,  and  though  the  demand  appears 


now  only  in  public  demonstrations  to  which  no  legal 
value  can  be  attached,  and  in  the  choice  of  members 
to  fill  the  chance  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Commons 
no  one  can  doubt  that  it  will  be  made  very  distinctly 
indeed  at  the  next  general  election.  Surely  it  will  be 
well  for  our  legislators  to  take  a  statesmanlike  view  of 
this  certain  future,  and  of  the  present  indications  of 
it.  Surely,  too,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  whether  it 
may  not  be  better  to  accede  to  the  demand  thanito  foment 
disaffection  by  such  policy  as  found  favour  in  Parliament 
last  session,  and  is  intemperately  advocated  by  the  leading 
English  newspapers.  Tho  establishment  of  a  separate 
Parliament  for  Ireland  would  afford  painful  evidence 
of  the  division  between  the  two  islands,  but,  as  it 
would  give  promise  of  a  much  more  thorough  healing 
of  that  division  than  can  in  any  other  way  ^  attained,, 
it  ought  to  be  granted. 


THE  TRURO  ELECTION. 


The  Conservative  triumph  at  Truro,  following  close 
upon  the  Conservative  triumph  in  East  Surrey,  may 
well  alarm  all  who  have  learned  to  believe  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  united  Liberal  party  in  this  country, 
and  that,  though  it  has  no  firm  footing  in  many  be¬ 
nighted  districts,  it  is  supported  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  and  may  henerforth  always  count  on  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Neither  election  showa 
that  Conservatism  is  actually  stronger  than  it  has  been 
for  some  years  past ;  but  each  helps  to  show  that  Libe¬ 
ralism  is  weaker,  and  that  it  may  even  now  be  in  process 
of  disintegration  under  conditions  which  will,  for  some 
time  at  any  rate,  greatly  increase  the  relative  strength  of 
the  Conservative  party.  In  East  Surrey  the  Tories  won 
because  the  Radicals  did  not  care  to  vote  for  the  Whig 
candidate.  At  Truro  the  Tories  won  because  the  Whigs 
did  not  care  to  vote  for  the  Radical  candidate.  How 
many  like  occurrences  must  arise  before  Mr  Gladstone 
is  convinced  that  he  has  lost  favour  with  others  besides 
London  clubmen  and  journalists,  that  his  name  has  no 
longer  the  power  of  keeping  together  the  two  sections 
of  his  quondam  supporters  ?  He  may  possibly  con¬ 
trive,  by  help  of  a  device  already  frequently  adopted 
by  him,  to  defeat  one  or  other  of  these  sections  alter¬ 
nately  by  dallying  with  the  party  in  avowed  opposition, 
and  thus  to  retain  a  precarious  footing  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons ;  but  the  experience  of  the  past 
Session  seems  to  show  that  that  game  is  almost  played 
out,  and,  if  he  is  steadily  losing  the  allegiance  of 
his  followers  in  Parliament,  he  can  hardly  hope,  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  some  Special  Providence,  to 
have  a  majority  at  his  back  after  the  next  general'elec- 
tion. 

This  is  not  all,  or  even  chiefly,  Mr  Gladstone’s  fault. 
Ever  since  Lord  Palmerston’s  death  it  ought  to  have 
been  clear  to  every  student  of  contemporary  politics  that 
the  Liberal  party  was  in  process  of  disintegration. 
Whiggism  has  been  slowly  dying  during  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  and,  though  Lord  Palmerston  gave  it  a 
show  oi  vigour  while  he  lived,  its  recent  decay  has  been 
only  the  more  rapid  for  the  artificial  stimulus  that  he 
imparted  to  it.  It  may  be  said  that  Toryism  has  also 
been  losing  ground ;  but  its  apparent  failure  has 
perhaps  only  been  temporary.  It  has  lately  had 
to  retreat  before  the  combined  force  of  the  Wnigs 
and  Radicals,  and  it  has  made  many  concessions 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  driven  altogether  from 
its  strongholds.  Those  concessions,  however,  have 
really  strengthened  it,  or  strengthened  the  cause 
that  it  represents.  The  Tories,  as  a  party,  may  have 
been  discomfited ;  but  Tory  principles  have  not  been 
crushed,  and  now  we  find  that  the  Whigs,  whose  princi¬ 
ples,  80  far  as  they  hare  any,  are  harmonious,  if  not 
identical,  with  those  of  the  Tories,  and  whose  long  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Tories  has  been  little  more  than  a  party 
warfare  for  class  and  personal  objects,  are  now  gtnng 
over  to  the  Tories,  or  coquetting  with  them  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  league  against  their  sometime  allies. 
Liberalism  still  means  an  alliance  between  Whigs  and 
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Radicals,  and  Mr  Gladstone  is  eminently  suited  to 
Ije  at  the  head  of  such  an  alliance  and  to  direct 
the  shifting  compromises,  alternating  with  bold  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  whereby  alone  it  has  been  able  to  make  way 
in  recent  years.  But  the  alliance  is  evidently  coming 
to  an  end,  and  so-called  Liberalism  being  well  nigh 
disintegrated,  its  Whig  element  is  coalescing  with  Tory¬ 
ism  while  its  Radical  element  is  being  left  to  stand  and 
fight  alone.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  Whigs  have 
done  some  service  to  the  Radical  cause.  They  have  worked 
out  many  useful  reforms,  and  allowed  others  to  be  worked 
out  when  they  might,  and,  if  they  had  consulted  their 
own  sentiments,  would  have  prevented  them  ;  but  ^11 
they  have  done  has  been  for  party  purposes,  and,  if 
the  Radicals  have  small  reason  to  be  grateful  to  them, 
they  have  also  small  reason  to  regret  the  approaching 
dissolution  of  the  partnership  by  which  the  reforms  have 
been  effected.  For  it  is  clear  that  Whiggism  has  reached 
the  limits  of  its  sympathy  with  R^icalism.  The 
Radicals  have  now  to  do  work  in  which  the  Whigs  will 
not  associate  with  them.  Further  coalition  would  merely 
hamper  their  action,  and  give  them  an  appearance  of 
strength  which  would  only  be  a  source  of  weakness.  It 
is  therefore  better  that  the  divorce  should  be  effected ; 
even  if  the  first  consequences  of  it  appear  in  such  Con¬ 
servative  triumph  as  that  at  Truro,  and  even  if,  during 
the  next  few  years,  the  real  Liberal  party  finds  itself 
in  a  vastly  worse  position  than  the  pseudo- Liberal 
party  has  lately  occupied.  We  have  faith  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  we  profess.  We  believe  that  a  vast  reformation  has 
yet  to  be  effected, — a  reformation  which  vrill  secure  the 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  not 
merely  that  of  rich  landlords  and  wealthy  employers 
of  labour.  But  the  Whigs  are  quite  as  much  the  natural 
enemies  of  this  reformation  as  the  Tories.  We  there¬ 
fore  submit  readily  to  their  defection  that  they 
should  be  our  open  enemies  rather  than  our  pretended 
finends.  When  they  have  coalesced  with  the  Tories,  we 
shall  know  better  what  forces  we  have  to  fight  against, 
and  what  honourable  strategy  is  needed  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  our  ends.  I 

In  urging  these  considerations  as  pertinent  to  the  Truro 
election,  we  have  no  intention  of  representing  Mr  Jen¬ 
kins  as  a  model  Radical  candidate,  or  a  candidate  who, 
had  he  been  successful,  would  have  been  likely  to  render 
great  service  to  the  work  to  which  the  Radicals  have  to 
brace  themselves.  We  differ  much  from  many  articles 
m  his  political  creed,  and  we  suspect  that  the  good  as 
well  as  the  bad  parts  of  that  creed  are  based  on 
sentimental  rather  than  on  reasonable  grounds.  Mr 
Jenkins  appears  to  us  to  be  better  as  a  satirist  than 
as  an  eoonomist,  sounder  in  heart  than  in  head. 
But  he  is,  at  any  rate,  a  worthier  Radical  than  many 
of  those  who  have,  or  are  likely  to  have,  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Perhaps  on  that  very  ground 
ho  may  partly  have  failed  to  gain  the  seat  for  Truro,  and 
may  find  it  hard,  if  he  tries,  to  be  elected  elsewhere. 
His  case  is,  in  this  respect,  worth  considering.  If  the 
Truro  election  helps  to  bring  out  what  w'o  hold  to  bo  a 
fact,  that  the  Radical  battle  against  Toryism  must  hence¬ 
forth  be  fought  out  with  the  Whig^  as  enemies  instead  of 
friends,^  it  also  helps  to  illustrate  the  great  defects  that 
still  exist  in  our  electoral  machinery.  It  may  bo  that 
the  result  of  the  election  would  not  have  been  very  dif¬ 
ferent  had  the  Elections  Bill,  even  with  the  clauses  thrown 
House  of  Commons,  been  in  force.  But  that 
IS  only  part  of  the  reform  in  electoral  arrangements 
that  will  have,  before  long,  to  be  effected.  More 
important  even  than  the  Ballot  and  other  expedients  for 
securing  purity  of  elections  is  the  adoption  oi  some  such 
sc  erne  as  that  devised  by  Mr  Hare  for  the  representa- 
1.  ^norities.  The  present  system  not  only  gives 
e  whole  electoral  power  in  each  district  to  what  may 

only  a  fraction  more  than  half  of  the  number  of 
voters,  but  it  wholly  shuts  out  from  Parliament  a  number 
Jenkins,  who,  though  they  might  be 
on  ^  ft  fbe  majority  of  electors  in  twentv  boroughs 
?  another,  w'ould  certainly  be  chosen  ir  the  aggre- 
/n^norities  had  really  the  power  of  choice  whicn  is 
horded  to  them  in  theory. 


THE  NEW  SCHEME  FOR  EMANUEIa 
HOSPITAL. 

The  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  earned  prarsc* 
for  their  courage  in  directing  their  first  attack  on  an 
institution  supported  by  those  mighty  potentates,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London.  ITioy 
might  have  opened  fire  witli  crushing  effect  on  smaller 
corporations,  and  on  more  mischievous  charities,  and 
After  carrying  the  flag  of  reform  over  half  the  kingdoim 
they  might  have  assailed  the  City  of  London  w’itli  an 
irresistible  weight  of  precedents  at  their  back.  If 
success  were  the  only  object  in  view,  prudence  would 
induce  a  general  to  march  in  the  lino  of  least  resist* 
ance,  to  attack  the  enemy  at  his  weakest  points,  and 
annihilate  him  in  detail.  The  Commissioners  were^ 
however,  either  more  or  less  than  prudent,  and  they 
exhibited,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  excellent  quality 
which,  when  gilded  by  success,  is  called  chivalry,  but, 
when  darkened  by  defeat,  is  more  generally  known  as 
folly.  There  are  worse  charities  than  Emanuel  Hospital, 
and  there  are  weaker  defenders  than  the  Corporation  of 
London;  and,  if  the  Commissioners  had  b^n  guided 
solely  by  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  they  would  havo 
reserved  th^r  attack  on  the  City  magnates  until,  by  a 
long  course  of  victories,  they  had  left  nothing  to  the 
aldermen  worthy  of  defence.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a 
noble  display  of  Arcadian  simplicity  did  not  meet  with, 
a  better  reward ;  but  this  is  a  wicked  world,  and  that 
wicked  man.  Lord  Salisbury,  took  advantage  of  their 
unsuspectiug  frankness  to  destroy  their  scheme. 

The  Commissioners  have  now  issued  a  now  or  amended 
scheme,  in  which  they  endeavour  to  meet  the  most 
serious  objections  of  their  opponents.  By  the  alteraiiona 
they  have  inserted,  they  ought  to  silence  some  objectors, 
even  if  they  fail  to  extinguish  opposition.  The  changes 
go  as  far  in  tho  way  of  concession  as  it  is  possible  to  go, 
if  any  good  is  to  oe  got  out  of  tho  Endowed  Schools 
Act.  We  had  hoped  that  the  vast  revenues  of  many 
English  charities,  which  at  present  are  of  little  use,  or 
even  positively  mischievous,  would  be  employed  for  ono 
of  the  errandest  and  most  necessary  rerorms.  What 


of  the  grandest  and  most  necessary  reforms.  What 
England  is  eminently  deficient  in  is  the  diffusion  of  tho 
higher  education.  The  English  boy  of  good  parts,  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  of  poor  parents.  Las 
the  smallest  possible  chance  of  obtaining  a  University 
education,  without  which  his  talents  are  not  likely  to 
increase  anything  but  wealth  and  vulgarity.  The  pre¬ 
sent  order  of  society  and  of  separation  of  classes  is  Iwth 
insecure  and  unjustifiable,  unless  moans  be  provided  by 
which  the  poorest  genius  can  enter  his  “  proper  sphere.**' 
A  University  career  onght  to  be  open  to  all  the  talents. 
It  is  a  waste  to  send  stupid  rich  youths  to  tho  University, 
but  it  is  a  far  greater  waste  and  cruelty  to  keep  away 
clever  poor  boys.  There  is  not  a  worthier  object  of 
statesmanship  than  to  make  the  highest  education  a 
possibility  for  the  humblest  genius.  Now,  England 
possesses  in  useless  and  obsoleto  endowments,  and  in 
endowments  of  very  small  utility,  abundant  means  to 
establish  a  ladder  by  which  the  poorest  boy  can  attain 
the  highest  education.  By  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  will  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all;  by  a  reform  of  the  Universities  numerous 
scholarships  may  be  established  for  poor  bovs ;  hut 
between  these  extremes  there  is  a  gulf  fixed,  and  that 
gulf  it  is  in  the  power  of  tho  Endowed  Schools  Commis¬ 
sioners,  if  the  City  of  London  will  allow  them,  to  bridge 
over  The  Endowed  Schools  Commission  makes  an 


versities,  and  of  ultimately  putting  the  English  nation 
in  the  front  rank  as  an  educated  and  intellectual  People. 
If  this  splendid  occasion  should  be  lost,  if,  through  the 
supineneL  of  educational  reformers  the  obstruction  o£ 
money-bags,  and  the  ineradicable  hostility  of  the  IIon»o 
of  Lords  to  all  measures  of  reform,  the  Endowed  .Schools 
Commission  should  bo  paralyzed  in  its  action,  deep  and 
bitter  will  be  the  curses  heaped  by  future  generations  of 
ignorant  and  neglected  children  on  tho  statesmanship. 

of  our  day. 
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Tlio  first  step  to  reform  is  the  abolition  of  eleemosy¬ 
nary  education.  Without  this  indispensable  step, 
nothing  can  be  done.  If  education  is  to  be  given  to 
the  poor,  not  on  account  of  their  capacity  to  receive  it, 
but  capriciously  as  alms  are  tossed  to  beggars,  the 
cause  of  education  is  lost.  Selection  on  any  principle 
but  merit  is  a  double  wrong ;  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  to 
the  majority  of  those  that  receive  it,  and  it  inflicts  a 
cruel  injury  upon  those  whom  nature  has  chosen  for  her 
luminaries,  but  whom  aldermen  resolve  to  extinguish. 
A  charity  school  filled  with  nominees  of  aldermen  is  of 
no  value  to  the  few  clever  boys  who  may  accidentally 
find  their  way  into  it.  The  general  atmosphere  is  one 
of  dulness  and  stupidity,  and  the  master  soon  sees  that 
there  is  no  use  in  casting  pearls  before  swine.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  as  the  report  of  the  Commission  showed,  that 
the  education  given  in  most  of  these  schools  is  worth¬ 
less.  That  is  one  part  of  the  evil,  but  not  the  whole. 
Greater  wrong  is  done  to  the  clever  boys  who  are  kept 
out,  but  who,  if  admitted,  would  raise  the  standard  of 
the  school :  the  endowments  are  wasted  because  of 
their  absence,  and  they  are  lost  because  of  the  want  of 
the  endowments.  To  bring  together  those  two  elements 
of  successful  education  is  the  task  of  the  Commission. 

The  new  scheme  concedes  as  much  as  the  Commission 
can  yield.  The  former  scheme,  which  met  its  death  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  provided  that  all  exemptions  from 
fees  or  exhibitions  should  be  given  as  the  reward  of 
merit  only.  The  new  scheme  says :  “  They  shall  be 
given  as  the  reward  of  merit,  and  according  to  regula¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Governors.’^  This  opens  the  door  for 
some  other  modes  of  selection  than  competition,  and, 
accordingly,  the  scheme  authorises  the  Governors  to 
select  the  candidates  according  to  their  appearance  at 


I  boys  of  sufficient  capacity  do  not  require  any  such  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and,  if  they  have  not  the  capacity,  they  do  not 
deserve  it.  Wherever  fair  competition  has  been  tried 
poor  boys  have  held  their  own ;  and  more  they  should 
neither  desiro  nor  obtain. 

Another  restriction  in  the  new  scheme  throws  light 
on  the  character  of  the  persons  whom  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  propitiate.  In  the  rejected  scheme,  one- 
third  of  the  exhibition  was  confined  to  orphans,  one- 
third  to  boys  residing  in  two  parishes  in  Westminster 
and  the  remaining  third  was  open.  This  last  is  now 
restricted  to  Westminster  boys.  Other  changes  are  of 
less  importance.  The  proposed  fees  are  lowered,  and 
the  names  of  the  schools  are  altered.  Instead  of  the 
Upper  Westminster  School,  the  name  will  be  the 
Palmer  and  Hill  School ;  and  instead  of  the  lower  school, 
the  St  Margaret’s  School.  The  boarding  school  is  to 
be  the  Emanuel  School.  As  one  of  the  charges  against 
the  Commissioners  was  that  the  very  names  of  the 


to  the  report  of  the  Commission  upon  which  the  En¬ 
dowed  Schools  Act  was  founded,  the  best  Government  for 
the  reformed  schools  would  be  a  mixture  of  nomination 
and  what  is  called  co-optation.  The  nominated  governors 
are  appointed  by  some  public  authority,  and  the  co-opta¬ 
tive  Governors,  when  a  vacancy  occurs  among  those 
named  in  the  scheme,  are  elected  by  the  governing  body 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
In  the  rejected  scheme,  the  nominators  were  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  the  Corporation  of  London, 
the  governing  body  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  and  the 
governing  body  of  Westminster  School.  This  compli¬ 
cation  is  removed,  and  the  nominated  Governors  will  bo 
equally  chosen,  one-half  by  the  Corporation  of  London, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  School  Board  of  London.  This 
change  is  a  decided  improvement ;  for,  although  neither 
the  Corporation  nor  the  School  Board  are  constituted  for 
governing  a  middle-class  school,  they  may  be  entrusted 
with  the  appointment  of  Governors.  It  is  also  in  favour 
of  the  present  scheme  that  the  nominated  members  will 
form  an  absolute  majority  of  the  governing  body ;  the 
ex-officio  members  being  only  two,  and  the  co-optative 
six.  In  the  old  scheme  there  were  ten  co-optative,  seven 
nominated,  and  three  ex-officio  members.  This  change 
makes  the  governing  body  more  representative,  and 
gives  the  supremacy  to  the  element  in  it  that  is  most 
sensitive  to  public  opinion.  The  policy  of  making  the 
Chairman  of  the  School  Board  an  ex-officio  Governor  is 
doubtful.  If  he  agree  to  act,  he  will  almost  inevitably  be 
a  sleeping  member ;  the  School  Board  gives  quite  enough 
work  of  one  sort  for  him.  The  School  Board  will  be 
a  good  electing  body,  as  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
make  the  endowments  a  stimulus  to  elementaiy  educa¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  new  constitution  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  United  Westminster  Schools  will 
remove  some  objections  to  the  old  scheme,  as  it  certainly 
may  be  set  off*  against  some  of  the  concessions  they 
have  been  obliged  to  make  in  consequence  of  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  former  scheme  by  the  House  of  Lords. 


the  entrance  examination,  the  report  of  the  master  or 
inspector  from  which  the  boy  comes,  or  **  to  such  other 
test  or  evidence  of  merit  as  they  may  deem  sufficient.” 
The  Governors  are  also  required  to  “  make  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  seem  to  them  best  adapted  to  secure  the  com¬ 
bined  objects  of  attracting  good  scholars  to  the  schools 
hereby  established,  and  applying  a  stimulus  to  the  public 
elementary  schools  of  Westminster  and  Chelsea,  and 
advancing  the  education  of  the  poor  of  those  districts.” 
These  concessions  deprive  the  aldermen  of  one  favourite 
pica,  that  competition  is  unfavourable  to  poor  boys, 
because  they  cannot  pay  for  tutors  to  prepare  them  for 
examination.  Such  an  argument  only  amused  those 
who  know  anything  of  education  ;  its  solo  plausibility 
rested  on  the  experience  of  paterfamilias  with  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  But  the  case  of  boys  is  quite  diflerent. 
It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  parents  would 
hire  tutors  for  boys  on  the  chances  of  their  getting  a 
slight  remission  of  fees.  At  the  ago  at  which  boys 
would  enter  the  Westminster  schools,  tutoring  would  go 
for  very  little,  and  natural  ability  would  easily  win  the 
day.  Clever  boys  never  fear  competition  or  tutors. 
The  new  scheme,  however,  deprives  the  aldermen  of  all 
pretext  for  saying  that  competition  excludes  poor  boys  ; 
the  Governors  w'ill  enjoy  every  liberty  in  fixing  their 
tests  of  merit. 

Another  concession  is  made  to  silence  the  cry  that 
was  raised  about  transferring  the  endowments  to  the 
middle  class.  It  is  provided,  in  the  new  scheme,  that 
the  “  exhibitions  shall  bo  conferred  upon  poor  boys.” 
We  cannot  admire  the  wisdom  of  this  provision.  If  it 
disarm  opposition,  and  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  rest 
of  the  scheme  in  its  integrity,  we  could  reconcile  our¬ 
selves  to  it  on  the  ground  that  a  half  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread.  But  the  provision  is  objectionable,  inasmuch 
as  it  introduces  into  the  schools  a  very  ostentatious  and 
unfortunate  inequality.  The  boys  who  pay  will  bo 
separated  by  a  painfully  distinct  line  from  the  poor 
scholars  who  can’t  pay.  The  poor  boy  will  not  nave 
the  satisfaction  of  thrashing  tho  rich  boy  in  a  fair  com¬ 
petition,  because  he  is  admitted  to  the  school  not  for  his  i 
cleverness  alone,  but  also  for  his  poverty.  In  it  country 
where  so  much  of  social  repute  depends  on  wealth,  it  is 
not  desirable  to  draw  sharp  lines  in  schools  between 
clever  poverty  and  stupid  riches.  But  we  object  to  the 
provision  chiefly  because  it  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Poor 
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f  Turkish  affairs,  and  it  so  happens  especially  at  the 
^Iftfient  moment,  to  make  the  loss  of  a  bold  and  capable 


rftsent  momenii,  w  avoo  va  <»  wvava  emu.  cupaeie 

£^er  a  matter  of  unusual  importance.  Probably  there 
ver  was  a  time  when  the  disjointed  dominions  of  the 
Pfldisbah  coidd  less  afford  to  do  without  the  keenness 
d  vieour  which  have  uniformly  characterised  the  late 
S^and  Vizier,  and  which,  in  a  countiy  where,  below  the 
^rone,  all  ranks  are  equal,  raised  him  from  the  humble 
railing  of  a  or  water-carrier,  to  be  the  sovereign 

Sovereign  and  the  master  of  the  State. 

In  the  provinces  of  European  Turkey,  the  Christian 
difficulty  has  again  come  to  the  front  with  every  sign  of 
that  terrible  exasperation  which  forty  years  ago  rent 
desperate  Greece  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Moslem.  For 
months  past  a  subdued  a^tation  has  pervaded  the  dis¬ 
tricts  in^ich  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  still 
continue  deprived  of  that  autonomy  which  their  more 
fortunate  co-religionists  in  Servia  and  Ronmania  have 
succeeded  in  finally  obtaining.  In  Bulgaria,  the  Herze¬ 
govina,  Albania,  and  even  Bosnia,  the  movement  in 
favour  of  partial  or  total  independence  has  displayed 
new  forces  and  led  to  some  unforeseen  combinations.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  policy  of  Servia  seeks  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  both  the  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  and  that 
representations  to  this  effect  have  been  made  at  the 
Court  of  Constantinople.  The  question  of  race  naturally 
enters  largely  into  the  situation,  and  in  some  territories 
has  produced  so  deep  an  effect  that  Mussulman,  Greek, 
and  Catholic  Slavs  have  been  found  to  declare  their 
resolution  to  discard  differences  of  creed  in  everything 
which  concerned  their  common  nationality.  As  between 
the  Turkish  Government  and  the  Christian  populations 
the  difference  of  creed  is  still  the  insurmountable  obstacle. 
A  Government  which  can  only  cease  to  be  intolerant  at 
the  cost,  in  its  own  eyes,  of  committing  sacrilege ;  a 
Government  which  is  more  an  Established  Church  than 
an  Established  State,  must  find  it  practically  impossible 
to  reconcile  its  pretensions  as  the  True  Belief  with  the 
independent  rights  of  a  great  and  growing  Christian 
population.  Recent  events  in  Albania  have  demon¬ 
strated  this  fact  anew  in  a  tragic  manner. 

The  complaints  against  Ismael  Pasha,  the  Governor 
of  Albania,  had  for  a  long  time  fruitlessly  appealed  to 
the  attention  of  the  Turkish  authorities.  It  was  not 
until  numerous  and  powerful  Albanian  clans — the 
Albanians  are  as  clannish  as  their  fellow-kilts  in  the 
Scottish  highlands — announced  their  intention  of  taking 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  that  some  heed  began  to  be 
given  to  their  protestations.  Unfortunately  the  sort  of 
heed  that  was  vouchsafed  them  was  not  of  a  character  to 
tend  to  their  satisfaction.  The  heads  of  three  of  the  most 
influential  tribes  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  matters 
promised  to  go  on  as  before.  The  relatives  of  the 
imprisoned  chieftains  had  no  mind,  however,  to  let 
matters  go  on  as  before.  They  took  up  arms,  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  considerably  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  every 
bold  mountaineer  habitually  carries  his  arms  on  his 
person.  Frightened  refugees  to  Skutari,  bringing  the 
news  that  all  the  passes  were  beset  by  the  insurgents,  j 
and  that  an  attack  on  the  city  was  meditated,  rudely 
aw^ened  the  Divan  to  a  perception  of  the  troubles 
which  awaited  the  Turkish  tenure  of  AJbania.  There 
foUowed  some  customary  measures  of  conciliation. 
Eighteen  regiments  of  the  Turkish  regular  army,  or 
Nizam,  were  despatched  to  Albania  under  Mehemed 
A^  Pasha ;  and,  pending  the  arrival  of  this  immense 
reinforcement,  the  revolted  Albanians  were  assured  of 
every  consideration.  We  can  hope  that  these  assurances 
Were  made  in  good  faith.  Unfortunately,  events  did  not 
pease  from  taking  the  worst  direction.  On  his  arrival, 
wdeed,  Mehemed  Aali  declared  his  resolution  to  remove 
every  cause  of  legitimate  discontent ;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  circumstances  were  occurring  which  precipitated 
terrible  collision.  The  Turkish  forces,  confident  in 
meir  new  strength,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  ostenta- 
uous  display  of  their  ancient  and  contemptuous  hatred 
lor  the  Giaours.  The  little  restraint  which  their  oflficers 
to  have  been  able  or  willing  to  exercise  over  them 
^ed  entirely  at  the  affair  of  Griza.  In  consequence  of 
4  collision  between  some  soldiery  of  the  Nizam  and  the 


inhabitants  of  the  little  village  of  Griza,  all  the  m  do 
population  of  the  hamlet  were  put  to  the  sword,  and,  more 
homble  still,  fourteen  Albanian  women  were  murdered 
Qu  *  barbarity .  The  bloody  battle  or  massacre  of 

bkuteri  was  the  climax  of  the  mutual  animosity  and  rage. 
A  division  of  the  Turkish  army,  fully  equipped  with 
br^chdoaders,  artillery,  and  mitrailleuses,  attacked  a 
body  of  four  thousand  Christian  Albanians.  The  battlo 
was  long  and  desperate.  For  five  hours  the  fierce  sons 
of  the  mountain,  with  their  antiquated  firelocks  and  rude 
hanjais  or  cutlasses,  maintained  the  contest  against 
troops  supplied  with  the  best  appliances  of  European  war¬ 
fare.  Swept  down  from  afar  by  the  volleys  of  unknown 
engines  of  destruction,  their  heroic  daring  only  exposed 
them  to  useless  slaughter.  When  at  length  they  retreated 
to  their  hills,  they  left  the  ground  cumbered  with  the 
corpses  of  a  fourth  of  their  number.  On  the  side  of  the 
Tuyks  not  a  hundred  men  had  fallen. 

The  events  at  Skutari  have  only  inflamed  the  courage 
of  the  mountaineers.  On  the  26th  of  last  month,  a  w’cek 
after  the  battle,  the  Albanian  chieftains  met  in  council 
at  Mellassija,  and  unanimously  resolved  to  continue  the 
struggle.  The  soldiers  of  the  Porto,  as  brave  it  must 
be  confessed  as  ferocious,  may  despise  the  resentment 
ill-armed  and  undisciplined  hillsmen,  and  count  on 
stamping  out  the  insurrection  in  fire  and  blood.  But 
it  may  well  be  that  Albania  does  not  stand  alone. 
Alre^y,  it  is  with  difiiculty  that  the  fearless  IMonte- 
negrins,  the  thirty  thousand  Black  Mountainers,  arc 
kept  from  turning  their  new  weapons,  the  modern  rifles 
with  which  the  disinterested  afiection  of  Russia  has 
aiTued  them,  against  the  detested  enemies  of  their  faith 
and  race.  The  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  are  in  a  ferment. 
The  hundred  thousand  warriors  of  Servia  have  every 
sort  of  military  armament  and  munition,  from  bayonets 
to  forage,  in  perfect  order  and  ready  for  instant  service. 
A  signal  would  bo  sufficient  to  throw  European  Turkey, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  to  the  gulf  of  Arta,  into 
a  blaze  of  universal  insuiTcction.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  consideration 
whether  the  present  or  a  littlo  time  hence  is  the  favour¬ 
able  moment  that  will  decide  upon  the  giving  or  with¬ 
holding  of  that  signal. 

In  Asiatic  Turkey  there  is  hardly  less  peace,  though 
there  is  less  danger.  The  vigorous  policy  of  the  late 
Vizier,  unthwarted  by  any  serious  religious  difficulties, 
was  here  applied  with  more  success.  The  rebels  of 
Mesopotamia  and  of  Arabia  have  alike  had  to  acknowledge 
the  material  supremacy  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful. 
In  the  case  of  the  Arabian  insurgents,  we  suspect  that 
some  gentle  pressure  will  be  applied  to  make  the  spiritual 
headship  of  the  Lord  of  a  Thousand  Wives  a  little  more 
binding  on  the  Wahabite  Puritans  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case.  Eveiywhere  in  the  East,  indeed,  the  iron 
resolution  which  Aali  Pasha  communicated  to  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  officials  has  been  exerted  to  draw  tighter  the 
bonds  of  allegiance,  and,  where  only  a  nominal  subjec¬ 
tion  hitherto  existed,  to  convert  it  into  a  real  one.  In 
the  Villajet  of  Haleb,  the  ancient  Aleppo,  the  nomad 
Anezers  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  no  more  than  a 
formal  homage  to  the  majesty  of  the  Sultans.  The 
first  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  a  more  dutiful 
condition  provoked  a  general  rising.  Some  detach¬ 
ments  of  Turkish  troops  were  defeated  with  severe 
loss,  and  the  bold  horsemen  of  the  tribe  kept  all 
the  country  in  terror  between  Mussul  and  Diarbckir. 
The  Anezers  have  been  taught  by  a  severe  lesson  that 
the  payment  of  taxes  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
maxim  of  respect  for  the  Vicar  of  the  Prophet  of  God. 
The  wild  Schamras  round  about  Bagdad  had  eluded, 
amid  the  wastes  of  Arabia  Deserta,  successive  expeditions 
intended,  indeed,  for  their  souls’  profit,  but  suspected  of 
a  tendency  towards  their  bodies’  discomfort.  A  strong 
force  of  regulars  and  irregulars  at  length  succeeded  in 
cornering  the  fugitives  on  the  banks  of  the  1  igris,  and 
the  Schamras  have  been  brought  to  acknowledge  that 
the  mercy  of  the  Sultan  in  leaving  half  of  them  alive 
can  only  be  requited  by  an  eternity  of  filial  and  pious 
fidelity— certain  to  last  until  the  next  opportunity  for 
plunder  and  freedom. 
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Bcjoiid  all  comparfson,  the  most  important  triumphs 
of^tlie  Turkish  arms  have  been  achiev^  in  the  re-con- 
quest  of  Yemen,  the  Happj  Arabia  of  the  poets.  By 
the  settlement  of  this  fertile  and  extensive  province, 
which  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  certainty, 
the  banner  of  the  Crescent  has  been  advanced  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  most  southward  poet  of  modern 
Turkey.  It  is  probable  that,  within  a  very  short  period, 
the  vedettes  of  Much-tar  Pasha,  the  present  Turkish  com¬ 
mander  in  Yemen,  will  be  visible  from  the  walls  of  the 
British  fortress  of  Aden.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  climate  and  the  fatigue  have  told  so  heavily  on  Redif 
P.*i8ha,  to  whose  zeal  and  ability  the  victory  of  the  Turkish 
arms  is  mainly  owing,  that  he  has  been  struck  down  by 
severe  sickness,  and  that,  according  to  the  latest  accounts, 
there  is  hardly  any  hope  of  the  gallant  young  General’s 
recovery. 

The  firmness  and  good  fortune  which  have  signalised 
Turkish  policy  in  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Sultan, 
together  with  the  benefits  which  must  accrue  from  bring¬ 
ing  tho  Bedouin  marauders  into  obedience,  lead  to 
reflections  upon  tho  contrast,  in  every  way  painful,  which 
Turkish  rule  must  continue  to  present  in  Europe.  In 
Asia  the  Turks  are  immeasurably  superior  to  the  wild 
races  who  alone  come  into  competition  with  them.  Under 
such  circumstances,  there  can  come  little  but  good 
from  the  assertion  of  their  supremacy.  The  Turks,  with 
all  their  sloth  and  prejudice,  have  many  of  the  qualities 
of  a  governing  •I’ace.  Probably  no  other  sick  man  ever 
took  so  long  in  dying  as  the  chronic  invalid  of  the  Bos¬ 
phorus,  nor  is  he  dead  yet.  On  the  other  hand,  Turkish 
supremacy  is  simply  incompatible  with  the  European 
nature  and  traditions,  the  Aryan  pride  of  race,  of  the 
vrarions  Christian  nationalities  over  whom  the  heir  of 
Mohammed  II.  and  Sultan  Ilderim  still  exercise  a 
mastery,  which  must  inevitably  be  a  tyranny.  Sooner 
or  later,  most  probably  very  soon,  that  tyranny  must 
determine  once  for  all.  It  would  be  a  wise  policy 
<to  prepare  tho  way  by  extending  the  principle 
of  autonomy  with  the  greatest  possible  quickness 
to  all  the  States  of  the  Balkan  and  the  Danube.  Turkey 
might,  then,  profitably  devote  herself  to  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  her  power  in  the  climate  to  which  she  naturally 
belongs,  and  among  the  races  which  can  be  brought  to 
fool  some  reverence  for  her.  The  Turks  themselves  are 
conscious  that  they  are  only  encamped  in  Europe. 
Massacres,  like  those  at  Skutari  and  Griza,  will  not  con¬ 
vert  that  transient  occupancy  into  legitimate  possession. 
The  only  result  of  suppressing  the  independent  aspira¬ 
tions  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  the  rest,  will  be  to  hand 
them  over  one  day  or  another,  undeveloped  and  defence¬ 
less,  to  tho  gigantic  centralisation  of  Russia.  The 
Sultan  at  Damascus  might  bo  a  benefit  to  Asia.  The 
Sultan  at  Constantinople  is  a  curse  to  both  Continents. 


house.  To  these  last  we  can  scarcely  think  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  hours  of  labour  would  be  an  immediate 
blessing.  Spare  time  and  spare  cash,  two  of  tho  great 
objects  of  human  ambition,  are  alike  dangerous  to  those 
who  know  not  how  to  use  them.  “  Satan  finds  some 
mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.” 

Fortunately  the  majority  of  tho  working  people  of 
this  country  are  already  so  far  advanced  that  more 
leisure  is  perhaps  the  thing  they  most  need  for  their 
further  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  But  can 
they  get  it  ?  Undoubtedly ;  if  they  are  strong  enough  to 
take  it.  We  have  supposed  that  the  masters  cannot 
make  this  concession  without  submitting  to  a  diminution 
of  profits.  Were  they  to  say  in  so  many  words  that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  trade  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
grant  the  demands  of  the  men,  nobody  would  believe 
them,  least  of  all  the  men  on  strike.  The  men  point 
to  the  significant  fact  that  the  Sunderland  firms  have 
found  it  expedient  to  comply  with  their  demands.  Few 
can  doubt  that,  as  far  as  the  masters  are  concerned,  the 
question  is  simply  whether  they  are  to  pocket,  in  the 
shape  of  profits,  a  greater  or  less  share  of  the  produce  of 
labour  and  capital.  There  are  few  things  more  certain 
than  that  as  the  working  people  grow  in  intelligence, 
mutual  confidence,  and  organisation,  they  will  claim 
year  by  year  a  larger  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  Capitalists  will  have  to  content  themselves 
with  the  reflection  that  they  have  had  their  day.  They 
will  have  to  submit  to  see  their  profits  diminish.  That 
they  should  accept  the  inevitable  without  many  a  fierce 
struggle  is  not  to  be  expected.  Nor  need  working  men 
hope  that  the  long  battle  in  which  they  are  destined 
ultimately  to  hold  the  field  will  be  one  of  uninterrupted 
victory.  Now  and  again  the  employers  will  make  a 
dogged  stand,  and,  having  done  so,  they  will  put  forth 
their  enormous  money-power  in  a  contest  simply  for 
triumph.  This  is  the  present  case.  And  tho  peculiar 
feature  in  it  is  the  length  to  which  the  masters  have  gone 
in  their  determined  purpose  to  humble  the  best  power  of 
organised  labour,  and  to  comeout  of  this  prolonged  conflict 
victors  at  any  price.  Knowing  that,  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  the  unemployed  engineers  who  might  be  gathered 
together  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  could  in 
no  way  serve  their  turn,  their  agents  have  gone  forth  to 
all  parts  of  the  Continent  from  which  they  could  hope  to 
entice  men  to  fill  the  empty  workshops  on  Tyne-side. 
Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  systematic  attempt 
to  play  off  the  foreign  workman  against  his  Engli^ 
brother.  But  even  this  desperate  move,  though  it  has 
been  attended  with  a  measure  of  success,  has  come  some¬ 
what  late  in  the  day.  The  International  Association, 
which,  with  good  reason,  capitalists  hate  more  fervently 
than  parsons  do  the  Evil  One,  has  been  able,  by  aid  m 
its  Continental  organisation,  greatly  to  frustrate  this 
attempt  to  break  the  power  of  our  English  trade-unions. 
The  masters  give  out  that  victory  is  already  with  them. 
And  it  may  be  that,  at  this  time,  the  men  will  be  beaten. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  no  one  who  has  followed  the 
history  of  this  strike  can  doubt  that,  with  their  new 
tactics,  the  masters  would  have  had  a  comparatively  easy 
victory  had  not  their  agents  been  met,  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Germany,  by  the  influence  of  an 
Association  that  has  already  begun  to  “  unite  in  a  fra¬ 
ternal  bond  of  union  the  working-classes  of  all  coun¬ 
tries.”  At  its  first  Congress,  assembled  at  Geneva 
in  1866,  the  International  Association  declared  that  “  to 
counteract  the  intrigues  of  capitalists  always  ready,  m 
cases  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  to  misuse  the  workman  of 
one  country  as  a  tool  against  the  workman  of  another, 
was  one  of  its  “  particular  functions.”  How  many  men 
it  has  prevented  from  accepting  the  offers  of  the  Eugl^ 
manufacturers  can  never  be  known,  save  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  itself.  That  its  voice  had  not  reached  a  large 
portion  of  the  workmen  who  have  actually  come  to  this 
country  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
them,  as  soon  as  they  fully  understood  the  state  of  the 
case,  have  thrown  up  their  contracts  and  returned  the 
way  they  came,  saying  that  they  had  been  brought  (wer 
here  on  false  representations.  A  considerable  numter, 
however,  remain,  and  there  are  fresh  arrivals  almost  daily. 


THE  ENGINEERS’  STRIKE. 

The  obstinate  contest  that  has  been  going  on  for  now 
nearly  four  months  between  the  rich  and  prosperous 
capitalists  of  the  North  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  trade-unions  is,  in  the  eyes  of  tho  dispassionate 
on-looker,  nothing  more  nor  loss  than  a  great  and  despe¬ 
rate  trial  of  strength.  We  are  continually  told  that  the 
question  at  issue  between  the  engineering  firms  of  New¬ 
castle-on- Tyne  and  Gateshead  and  their  workmen  is  one 
of  fact.  To  our  mind  the  only  fact  to  be  decided  is, 
which  is  tho  strongest  p  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  make 
masters,  or  any  one  with  a  practical  knowledge  of 
industry,  believe  that  the  men  are  so  over-exhausted  by 
the  present  long  hours  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  much 
could  be  got  out  of  them  in  nine  hours  as  in  ten.  The 
ordinary  workman,  when  in  good  health,  has  a  consider¬ 
able  fund  of  energy  at  his  disposal  at  the  close  of  a 
working-day  of  ten  hours.  He  not  unfrequently  finds 
relaxation  in  such  exercises  as  quoits,  cricket,  rifle-drill, 
or  velocipeding.  Many  artisans  find  it  possible  to  devote 
an  hour  or  two  of  every  evening,  according  to  their 
taste,  to  singing,  elocution,  debating,  the  classes  of  the 
mechanics’  institute,  or  private  study.  Not  a  few,  we 
regret  to  say,  waste  their  leisure  time  and  their  spare 
titrcngth  in  the  enervating  atmosphere  of  the  public- 
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Hav©  "we  then  reached  a  turning  point  in  the  battle  the  background,  in  the  Highlands  an  exactly  contrary 
between  labour  and  capital  ?  Will  our  capitalists  be  policy  is  observed,  and  in  hundreds  of  glens  the  nettle 
able  to  subjugate  our  native  workmen  by  the  importa-  and  furze  flourish  over  the  ruins  of  once  happy  and 
tion  of  foreign  labour  ?  Should  manufacturers  find  it  peaceful  hamlets.  Landlords  in  England  pay  heavily  for 
possible  to  employ  this  mode  of  warfare  to  any  great  Acts  of  Parliament  to  get  possession  of  commons,  to 
extent,  the  hitherto  almost  irresistible  power  of  our  the  tune  of  “  Prosperity  to  Agriculture.”  Highland 
trade-unions  would  become  a  broken  reed,  and  the  capi-  lairds  have  for  years  waged  a  war  of  extermination  on 
talist  would  be  once  more  master  of  the  situation.  The  men,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  have  bent  all  their  effbrts  to 
worthy  endeavour  to  better  their  condition  by  intelligent  eradicate  from  the  hills  every  vestige  of  human  life, 
trade  organisation,  and  still  more  by  a  prudent  restraint  There  is  scarcely  a  glen  in  the  Highlands  but  bears  its 
on  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  will  advantage  the  silent  testimony  of  ruins  to  the  ruthless  expatriation  of 
working  people  of  England  very  little,  if  employers  can  ancient  clans. 


import  cheap  labour  from  another  country.  Such  is  the  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  policy  that  seems  as  iniu- 
oxtraordinaiy  power  of  increase  ^he  human  race  that  rious  to  rent  as  it  is  inconsiderate  to  labour  P  Are  not 
the  people  of  a  single  European  State,  say  France  or  the  lairds  doing  themselves  more  harm  than  the  shep- 
Oermany,  were  they  ^oiite^  to  multiply  down  to  a  lower  herds  ?  Without  knowing  the  explanation,  it  might  be 
standard  of  comfort  than  that  aimed  at  by  the  people  of  safely  inferred  that  the  lairds  know  their  own  business, 
the  other  countries,  could  supply  workmen  to  the  whole  and  that  the  change  will  be  in  favour  of  their  pocket, 
of  Europe,  thereby  rendering  of  no  avail  the  greater  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  lairds  found  they  could  get 
prudence  and  intelligence  of  all  the  omer  nations.  Now  more  money  by  turning  their  sheep-farms  into  deer- 
that  the  masters  have  discovered  this,  it  will  be  but  forests.  The  sheep  have  given  way  to  the  deer;  the 
worldly  wisdom  on  their  part  to  use  it  as  far  as  they  can  shepherd  to  the  gamekeeper ;  and  the  honest  farmer  to 
to  their  own  advantage,  /n  this  country  so  long  as  the  the  English  “  swell.”  This  exhibits  a  phase  of  the  land 
men  of  one  district  could  be  used  against  the  men  of  question  that  deserves  to  be  carefully  pondered.  The 
another,  they  were  helpless  in  the  hands  of  employers,  nation  is,  of  course,  au  obvious  loser  by  the  wholesale 
That  Sir  William  Armstrong,  the  Messrs  Hawthorn,  and  deportation  of  clans,  from  which  have  been  drawn  some 
their  colleagues  have  been  driven  to  call  the  foreigners  to  of  the  finest  regiments  that  ever  carried  a  flag  into  battle, 
their  aid,  is  a  fact  that,  while  it  may  for  a  time  turn  the  The  people  at  large  are  losers,  for,  while  costly  efibrts  are 
tide  of  battle,  marks  nevertheless  in  a  most  distinct  way  made  to  bring  mutton  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  wo 
the  ground  that  has  been  won  from  our  capitalists  by  are  forbidden  by  the  owners  of  the  land  from  rearing 
the  organisation  of  labour  in  this  country .  The  new  sheep  on  our  own  hillsides.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
policy  must  be  met  by  the  “  formation  and  com-  are  told,  in  the  sacred^  name  of  Political  Economy,  that 
bination  of  trade-unions^  throughout  all  countries.”  the  Highland  clearances  are  admirable  and  beneficial.  It 
The  International  Association  has  pledged  itself  to  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  that  science  that  it  proves 
this ;  and  we  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  this  necessary  that  whatever  is,  is  right ;  the  lairds  have,  according  to 
work  become  for  a  time  its  all-engrossing  mission.  We  all  sound  rule,  taken  the  highest  rent,  and  that  is  an  in- 
have  had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  false  and  fallible  sign  that  their  conduct  is  good  for  the  country, 
dangerous  teaching  of  this  Association  concerning  Let  us  examine  this  convenient  gospel. 
<apital-“T^tinterMt  and  profit  of  every  kind  accruing  Those  who  wield  the  economic  flail  flagellate  their 
to  capital,  whatever  form  it  may  assume,  is  a  black  mail  opponents  with  the  following  demonstration.  The  fact 
le^ed  upon  the  labour  of  to-day  for  the  benefit  of  him  that  one  man  can  afford  to  pay  a  higher  rent  than 
whom  the  labour  of  yesteiday  has  already  enriched.  another  is  evidence  that  he  can  do  better  with  the  land, 
And  we  hope  this  Society  will  never  acquire  such  influ-  contribute  more  to  the  prosperity  of  himself  and 
ence  in  the  government  of  any  country  as  may  give  it  the  others.  So  if  it  pays  better  to  grow  deer  than  sheep, 
opportumty  of  discovering  the  falsity  of  its  doctrines  by  ^jjy  not  ?  There  may  be  a  sentimental  reason  for 
me  test  of  pr^tice.  But  here  is  a  most  legitimate  field  preserving  the  old-fashioned  sheep-farm,  but  economy 
for  its  operations.  The  working  classes  of  Europe  to  jg  against  it ;  it  is  as  much  behind  the  age  as  working 
wntmue  to  advance  must  advance  en  masse.  It  has  looms  by  the  hand,  or  weaving  webs  like  Penelope, 
become  more  clearly  than  ever  the  interest  of  all  that  no  places  will  sustain  sheep  that  would  give  poor 

single  nation  lag  behind.  And  whatever  may  be  the  feeding  for  cattle ;  why,  in  the  same  manner,  m^  not 
inmediate  result  of  the  present  struggle,  one  effect  of  it  ^g^r  grow  fat  where  sheep  would  not  thrive  ?  If  this 
will  certainly  ^  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Inter-  suggestion  were  true,  we  should  meekly  bend  our  heads 
Mtional  Association  by  pressing  on  the  working  men  of  to  the  inexorable  economic  laws,  for,  instead  of  a 


different  countries  the  conviction  that  theirs  is  a  common  destruction  of  industry,  we  should  witness  a  mere 
^use.  In  this  way  not  a  little  will  have  been  gained  substitution  of  a  more  lucrative  for  a  less  lucrative 
lOf  the  general  progress  of  mankind.  industry.  If  it  were  simply  a  question  of  having 

_ _ cheap  venison  instead  of  dear  mutton,  no  one  would 

TTir'iirT  Axrrk  a  tj  a complain.  But  is  this  a  representation  of  the  fact? 

•^■^^hlLANL)  CLEARANCES.  j)q  ^0  g00  men  of  business  going  into  the  deer  line,  and 

Calculations  have  been  made  by  sanguine  men  of  the  paying  a  good  rent  out  of  their  shootings  ?  In  other 
biwhels  of  grain  and  head  of  cattle  that  could  be  ob-  words,  do  those  who  hire  the  deer  foreste  find  it  a 
tained  from  the  waste  lands  of  this  country.  There  is  profitable  investment  for  their  money,  enabling  them  to 
no  doubt  that  a  large  quantity  of  land  quite  suitable  for  pay  a  high  rent,  and  putting  a  handsome  surplus  in 
oaltivation  is  at  present  kept  waste  by  the  apathy  of  their  pocket  ?  This  would  bo  honest  industry,  and  we 
landlords,  and,  more  frequently,  by  legal  difficulties,  should  hail  with  delight  the  opening  of  so  good  an 
But  by  far  the  greater  proportion  is  not  arable,  and  could  occupation  on  the  barren  moors  and  steep  mountain 
not  be  cultivated  without  putting  on  it  an  amount  of  sides  of  Caledonia.  This  would  indeed  bo  making  the 
labour  and  capital  that  would  never  be  repaid.  In  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.  But  is  there^  a  reader  of 
England  much  of  the  commonable  land  might  be  culti-  the  Examiner  who  does  not  know  that  this  picture  is 
vated,  were  either  the  landlord  or  the  public  to  obtain  the  the  reverse  of  the  truth,  and  that  if  a  farmer  wished  to 
exclusive  ownership.  But  in  Scotland  a  great  part  of  go  to  beggary  and  the  workhouse  with  telegraphic 
the  Highlands  must,  for  many  years,  at  all  events,  remain  speed,  he  could  not  do  better  than  hire  a  deer  forest  ? 
in  a  state  of  nature.  In  view  of  the  greater  firmness  Estimates  have  been  made  at  various  times  of  the  ^um 
With  which  the  rights  of  the  public  in  waste  lands  have  that  each  grouse  costs  the  sportsman,  the  lowest  making 
i^ently  been  pressed,  it  is  interesting  to  watch  a  process  it  very  many  times  greater  than  the  market  value  of  the 
that  h^  been  going  on  in  the  Highlands  for  years,  and  bird.  Commercially  speaking,  the  devastation  of  the 
of  which  we  are  yet  far  from  seeing  the  end.  The  pro-  Highlands  has  been  indeed  rninou8--the  substitution  of 
oess  is  to  turn  small  patches  of  arable  and  vast  regions  barrenness  and  desolation  for  a  flourishing  industry, 
of  pasture  into  wasfp.  WhilA  nfhpr  narts  of  the  Political  economy,  instead  of  giving  any  sanction  to 


HIGHLAND  CLEARANCES. 
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country  the  plough  has  steadily  pushed 
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blunder,  just  as,  with  even  stronger  emphasis,  political 
philosophy  brands  it  as  a  crime. 

It  is  not,  then,  because  deer  pay  better  than  sheep, 
for  it  would  just  be  as  rational  to  argue  that  buffaloes 
would  give  a  greater  profit  than  cattle,  and  North 
American  Indians  be  better  labourers  than  Higmanders  ; 
it  is  because  idle  and  wealthy  men  can,  when  they  take 
the  whim,  outbid  farmers  whose  rent  must  have  a  limit, 
that  we  have  these  Highland  clearances.  It  is  the 
fashion  with  men  who  have  iaore  money  than  sense  to 
pay  exorbitant  sums  for  the  districts  from  which 
hundreds  of  hardy  and  honest  people  have  been 
expelled.  If  this  were  a  mere  senseless  luxury,  it 
would  bo  a  small  matter.  If  baronets  will  pay  the 
value  of  a  considerable  estate  for  the  privilege  of 
making  themselves  the  butchers  of  the  hills,  we  should 
not  complain  on  their  behalf.  What  is  a  subject  of 
just  indignation  is  that  the  money  cannot  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  pocket  of  one  gentleman  to  another 
without  inflicting  a  cruel  wrong  on  many  innocent 
people,  and  depriving  the  towns  of  sorely-needed  food 
supplies.  If  the  lairds  and  English  gentlemen  would 
arrange  to  transfer  the  money  by  betting  or  any  like 
means,  we  can  only  say  that,  if  it  would  give  equal 
satisfaction  to  them,  it  would  be  strongly  approved  by 
the  country.  The  net  result  of  hiring  a  moor  is  that 
money  goes  out- of  the  pocket  of  Sir  A — ,  B — ,  C — , 
D — ,  into  the  pocket '  of  Col.  E — ,  F — ,  but  before 
this  can  be  accomplished  the  country  must  suffer. 
We  strongly  recommend  those  worthies  to  devise 
some  new  mode  by  which  the  same  object  may  be 
attained  without  incidentally  doing  so  much  mischief 
to  the  public.  Let  them  shift  the  cards  in  any  way 
they  please,  but  let  them  consider  well  before  they 
make  the  welfare  of  the  people  the  sport  of  their 
sports.  This  is  a  curious  and  inquiring  generation, 
and  they  will  force  the  public  to  ask  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  a  few  men  of  inconspicuous  merit  should,  for 
their  own  personal  profit,  have  the  power  of  turning 
this  country  into  a  wilderness. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  that  will 
reward  a  little  consideration.  The  game  is  not  even  in 
the  same  position  as  mineral  wealth  ;  it  is  a  monopoly  of 
a  purely  artificial  nature.  Abolish  the  game  laws  and  the 
moors  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  a  gamekeeper.  The  rents 
paid  for  the  moors  are,  in  the  opinion  of  sportsmen,  the 
value  of  a  privilege  given  to  the  landlords  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  which,  therefore,  an  Act  of  Pai’liament 
can  take  away.  There  can  be  no  question  here  of 
spoliation.  The  law  has  simply  to  say  that  henceforth 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  shall  not  be  taxed,  and 
policemen  shall  not  be  paid,  nor  prisons  built,  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  a  privilege  of  landlords.  According 
to  the  most  rational  system  of  jurisprudence  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  whoso  maxims  are  part  of  our  common 
law,  birds  and  beasts  in  a  state  of  nature  are  res  nullius, 
nobody’s  property,  and  they  become  the  property  of 


rested  s^liators ;  we  recall  the  happy  principles  of 
justice  that  flourished  in  England  before  it  writhed 
under  Norman  tyranny. 

And  thus  at  last  we  come  to  the  persons  responsible 
for  the  Highland  clearances.  It  is  hard  to  cast  the 
whole  blame  on  the  lairds.  They  but  use  to  the  utter¬ 
most  the  powers  for  which  they  have  first  obtained  the 
sanction  of  law.  They  stretch  the  letter  of  the  law,  but 
they  do  not  go  beyond  it.  In  an  age  that  values,  above 
I  all  things,  money,  is  it  surprising  that  the  lairds  should 
prefer  prudence  to  patriotism  ?  Now,  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  are,  in  the  last  resort,  the  law-makers;  if  they  allow 
the  game  law’s  to  remain  on  the  sfcatute-lx)ok,  on  them 
rests  the  guilt  of  the  injustice  perpetrated  by  landlords. 
They  have  but  to  speak  the  word,  and  even  a  landhold¬ 
ing  Parliament  must  obey.  The  question  of  game 
preservation  must,  with  a  host  of  others,  bo  reconsidered 
from  the  new  elector’s  point  of  view.  Those  Highland 
clearances  are  not  over ;  every  year  houses  are  toru 
down,  and  shepherds  cast  adrift  in  the  world.  Great 
mischief  has  already  been  done,  but  it  would  be  rash  to 
predict  how  much  more  may  yet  be  accomplished.  The 
wealthier  farmers  and  their  families  will  emigrate ;  of 
their  servants  many,  unable  to  follow,  will  herd  in 
our  large  towns,  and  not  a  few  will  sink  into  the  slums. 
The  poor-rates  will  be  augmented,  and  vice  increased. 
Of  course  gentlemen  must  have  their  sport ;  but  it  is 
for  the  people  of  this  country  to  say  whether  they  shall 
have  such  sport,  and  at  such  a  price. 


any  one  who  first  seizes  and  keeps  possession.  In  like 
manner  the  common  law  of  England  regards  them  as 
ferce  naturve^  as  the  property  of  no  man,  and  as  incapable 
of  being  stolen.  It  is  by  a  load  of  wicked  statutes,  made 
and  enacted  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign,  on  behalf  of 
the  nation,  but  really  set  up  by  a  confederacy  of  land¬ 
holders  interested  in  appropriating  to  themselves  the 
heritage  of  the  people,  that  game  has  become  a  nui¬ 
sance.  Let  this  injustice  be  removed,  and  the  Highland 
lairds,  instead  of  profiting  by  their  tyrannical  abuse  of 
power,  will  be  left  to  woo  back  to  the  glens,  if  possible, 
the  people  whom  they  were  so  eager  to  expatriate.  The 
remedy  is  thus  clear.  What  a  landlord  Parliament 
could  do,  a  people’s  Parliament  can  undo.  No  new 
principle  is  here  introduced ;  wo  have  but  to  free  the 
ancient  common  latv  from  the  curse  of  landlord  selfish¬ 
ness.  The  motto  indeed  is  intensely  conservative, — stare 
super  antlquas  vias.  We  appeal  from  the  law  corrupted 
by  greed  and  abused  by  power  to  the  ancient  and  just 
rules.  As  the  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  looked  for 
guidance,  beyond  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Tudors,  to 
the  first  glimpses  of  constitutional  freedom  under  the 
Edwards,  so  we  repel  and  deny  the  authority  of  inte-  i 
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nioditj',  is  inevitable  and  universal.  Patronage  may 
exist,  and  has  existed,  without  such  corruption.  In  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  patronage  has  been  all 
but  universal,  but  the  patron’s  right  has  little  or  no 
pecuniary  value.  The  circumstances  to  which  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians  owe  their  escape  from  the  plague-spot  of 
English  Episcopacy  are  of  some  interest.  One  important 
fact  is  the  gulf  that  exists  between  the  church  of  the 
landlords  and  the  church  of  the  people.  The  landlords 
educated  in  England,  and  living  mostly  in  England,  fell 
away  h’oni  the  stern  democracy  of  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terianism.  They  imitated  the  grandees  of  England, 
and  were  easily  drawn  into  a  church  whose  government 
is  an  imitation  of  an  aristocracy.  This  opposition 
between  ihe  religion  of  the  landowners  and  of  the  people 
has  been  fruitful  in  happy  consequences.  It  made  the 
people  watch  the  exercise  of  patronage  with  a  severe 
and  jealous  eye ;  it  made  them  disinclined  to  follow  the 
landlord’s  guidance ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  church 
courts,  they  were  enabled  to  resist  gross  abuses  of 
patronage.  The  church  courts  have  far  more  real  power 
than  the  bishops,  and  could  more  effectually  and  promptly 
suppress  any  attempt  to  sell  the  right  of  patronage.  By 
the  constant  and  pertinacious  resistance  of  the  people, 
with  the  aid  of  a  democratic  form  of  church  government, 
the  rights  of  the  patrons  were  kept  within  narrow 
boundaries.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  ecclesiastical 
authority  was  weak.  The  bishops,  with  much  show  of 
power,  would  never  dare  to  withstand  the  lords  of  the 
soil,  as  a  conclave  of  Presbyterian  parsons  would  do ; 
and  the  congregations  were  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  landlords  to  make  an  effectual  resistance. 

The  question  of  practical  interest  is,  however,  not  so 
much  how  the  abuse  of  patronage  arose,  as  what  remedy 
can  be  applied.  But  the  considerations  offered  enable 
us  to  see  that  the  Scotch  remedy  is  the  only  one.  It  is 
to  prevent  the  abuse  growing  up,  by  dogged  and  grim 
opposition.  When  the  evil  has  attained  the  dimensions 
it  has  done  in  England,  it  is  almost  incurable.  A  little 
reflection  will  make  this  plain.  We  presume  that  the 
rights  of  patrons  to  English  church  livings  are  not  less 
valid  than  those  of  officers  to  regulation  prices.  There 
is  no  question  of  connivance  in  over-regulation  prices. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible,  without  giving  compensation, 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  advowsons.  If,  then,  there  must 
bo  compensation,  where  is  it  to  come  from  ?  Is  it  to 
come  from  the  ratepayers  ?  Where  the  dissenting  element 
is  at  all  strong,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  It  would  be  an  odious  revival  of  church-rates. 
The  Dissenters  do  not  value  the  privilege  of  voting  in 
the  election  of  a  clergyman  whose  church  they  would 
not  enter ;  to  them  the  patronage  is  worthless,  while  the 
price  they  would  have  to  pay  would  rekindle  the  flerce 
conscientious  animosity  of  the  old  church-rates’  battle. 
But,  even  if  the  ratepayers  could  bo  coaxed  or  driven 
into  paying  off  tho  patrons,  the  further  objection  would 
rjmain,  that  they  would  form  the  worst  electing  body 
that  imagination  can  conceive.  Recently,  in  the  black 
country,  the  election  of  a  clergyman  by  a  parish  was 
conducted  in  a  manner  that  created  a  public  scandal. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  than  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  as  to  the  merits  of  a  clergyman,  when  the 
greater  numbe^  would  never  be  afflicted  with,  or  be  able 
to  enjoy,  his  ministrations.  To  substitute  the  rate¬ 
payers  for  the  present  patrons  cannot  be  done ;  and,  if  it 
could  be  done,  hardly  anything  worse  could  be  tried. 

A  more  feasible  scheme  is  for  the  members  of  the 
several  congregations  to  buy  the  right  of  patronage,  and 
thereby  constitute  themselves  patrons.  Whatever  legal 
difficulties  there  may  be  in  the  way  of  this  plan  could 
he  removed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  If  the  patrons 
were  unwilling  to  sell,  they  could  be  brought  to  reason 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  also.  But  what  Parliament 
could  not  do  would  be  to  compel  the  congregations  to 
And  here  the  whole  scheme  would  break  down.  In 
®  few  churches  it  might  succeed ;  but,  if  churchmen  have 

en  so  supine  as  to  allow  their  spiritual  overseers  to  be 
Jppomted  by  purchase,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
value  tho  patronage  so  highly  as  to  be 
wi  ing  to  pay  for  it  the  necessary  price*  Even,  how¬ 


ever,  were  this  difficulty,  which  seems  insurmountable, 
actually  overcome,  another  would  remain.  We  have 
said  “  churchman,”  as  if  the  word  wore  perfectly  under¬ 
stood,  but  what  is  a  “  churchman  ?  ”  It  would  puzzle  a 
good  many  lawyers  to  define  membership  in  the  Church 
of  England.  In  fact,  before  a  congregation  could  act 
as  purchaser,  its  legal  constitutiou  would  have*  to  be 
made  over  again. 

It  remains  still  a  question  whether  if  all  those  diffi¬ 
culties  were  removed,  it  would  be  desirable  that  congre¬ 
gations  should  become  patrons.  Would  it  not  bo 
simply  perpetuating  an  old  grievance  in  a  new  shape  ? 
It  would  leave  untouched  the  really  defective  point  in 
the  armour  of  the  church.  For  why  should  a  congre¬ 
gation, — one  collection  out  of  numerous  similar  bodies, — 
have  the  power  to  appropriate,  for  tho  support  of  its 
clergyman,  a  certain  portion  of  national  property  ?  Why 
should  it  enjoy  this  privilege  ?  Before  the  disesta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Irish  Churcli,  it  was  contended  that 
the  property  set  apart  for  the  Church  belonged  to  it  as  a 
corporation,  and  not  to  the  State.  Very  plausible 
arguments  could  be  adduced  in  favour  of  that  view,  but 
they  have  now  little  weight.  There  cannot  be  one  rule 
of  morality  for  Ireland,  and  another  for  England.  Tho 
Church  will  therefore  enjoy  its  property  just  so  long  as 
the  Government  is  satisfied  with  that  employment  of  its 
revenues.  But  if  patronage  were  abolished,  and  every 
congregation  elected  its  own  clergyman,  the  inequality 
between  the  State  Church  and  dissenting  denominations 
would  become  too  plain  and  clear  to  be  endured.  The 
present  system  of  patronage  conceals  the  sore.  Tho 
Dissenters  can  console  themselves  with  tho  reflection 
that  if  they  have  to  pay  their  parson,  they  at  all  events 
choose  him ;  but  if  they  find  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
Established  Church  without  paying  for  it,  their  com¬ 
plaints  would  soon  reach  tho  ears  of  tho  House  of 
Commons.  The  anomaly  of  a  State-supported  Church, 
without  the  old  garments  that  conceal  its  nakedness, 
would  become  unbearable,  and  lead  to  a  fierce  sectarian 
conflict,  that  would  inevitably  end  in  disestablishment 
and  disendowment. 

The  only  party  that  has  an  adequate  motive  and  suffi 
cient  means  for  abolishing  patronage  is  the  State ;  but 
its  aid  can  only  be  given  when  tho  Church  is  disendowed. 
The  State,  in  putting  an  end  to  a  State  Church,  can 
afford  to  compensate  both  the  patrons  and  the  incum¬ 
bents,  because  whatever  money  it  gets  out  of  the  trans¬ 
action  is  obtained  without  burdening  the  taxpayer. 
But  short  of  disendowment,  the  State  is  without  the 
means  of  effective  interference.  For,  if  it  were  to  buy 
off  the  patrons,  where  would  the  money  come  from  ? 
The  taxpayers  would  not  endure  a  tax,  and  there  is  no 
other  source  from  which  funds  could  be  obtained.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  only  solution  of  the  question  of 
patronage  is  disestablishment  and  disendowment.  The 
evil  is  ineradicable.  The  disease  has  gone  so  deep  that 
any  attempt  to  cure  it  would  kill  the  patient.  By  timely 
foresight,  it  might  have  been  prevented  ;  but  the  day  of 
saving  is  long  past.  Unfortunately  for  tho  Church, 
simony  and  patronage  are  not  mere  passive  evils ;  they 
are  active  principles  of  destruction.  They  disgust  the 
friends  of  the  Church,  and  encourage  the  attacks  of  the 
Dissenter,  furnishing  him  with  inexhaustible  material 
for  sarcasm  and  indignation.  They  form  a  perilous 
weakness  within,  but  to  the  enemy  without  they  are  a 
tower  of  strength.  This  abuse  of  the  Church  will 
serve  to  justify  and  hasten  its  end. 

DISAPPOINTED  MEN. 

A  disappointed  man  meets,  as  a  rule,  with  but  scant 
sympathy,  and  has  to  plod  his  dre^  way  more  or  less 
alone.  Few  people  understand  him,  or  know  h^  true 
history  :  fewer  still  extend  to  him  any  meMuro  of  pitjr ; 
next  to  none  offer  him  that  consolation  which  is  to  him 
beyond  all  price,  a  belief,  or  even  tho  show  of  a  tohef, 
in  his  merits.  There  has  been  nothing  discreditable  m 
his  career,  nothing  to  be  undone  or  forgotten.  It  is 
not  BO  much  that  he  has  failed  as  that  he  has  not 
succeeded.  He  is  painfully  self-conscious  of  the  fact. 
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and  his  friends  and  acquaintance  take  every  care  that 
be  than  not  forget  it.  Hia  dfaappointinent,  thus  kept 
alrre,  mfeeta  hi'i  very  manner,  and  betrays  Itself  every 
moment.  There  is  no  mistaking  a  disappointed  man,  even 
ff  you  happen  to  meet  him  nnder  ezceptLonally  cheerfhl 
circumstances.  He  Is  sore  to  be  what  is  conventlonaEy 
called  a  ftiperior  man  ;  otherwise  he  could  have  no  right 
to  he  disappointed.  He  is  also  almost  always  widely  read, 
or  else  an  expert  in  some  recondite  stndy  or  pursuit. 
This  is  but  natural,  as  his  time  is  his  own,  and  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  well  spent.  Those  who  meet  him 
at  his  club  or  in  society,  and  who  can  penetrate  through 
the  cloak,  half  of  modesty,  half  of  dejection,  which 
is  his  habit,  are  astonished  to  find  how  much 
he  knows,  and  how  pleasantly  and  unafiectedly  he 
talks.  He  may  be  an  Egyptologist,  perhaps,  d^ply 
reari  in  hieratic  papyri ;  or  ^  may  know  all  about  the 
private  history  of  the  Georgian  era — a  knowledge  often 
aasumeil,  but,  in  reality,  excessively  rare ;  or  he  may  be 
a  master  of  Shakespeare  and  of  the  Elizabethan  drama* 
lists ;  or  he  may  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  most 
obscure  windings  of  American  politics,  and  may  know 
every  member  of  Congress  by  name.  But,  whatever  be 
his  speciality,  he  will  have  that  mastery  over  it  which 
a  well-educated  gentleman,  with  abundant  leisure,  always 
has  over  his  own  peculiar  labour  of  love.  His  conversa¬ 
tion  makes  an  impression  upon  you.  Jfore  Entannico 
you  ask  who  and  what  he  is ;  and  yon  find  the  praise 
whu:h  Is  bestowed  upon  him  qualified  by  the  addition 
that  he  is  a  disappointed  man ;  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  very  eminent ;  that  there  is  nothing  against  him ; 
that  nobody  exactly  understands  why  he  has  not  got  on 
better  :  that  it  is  a  great  pity,  but  that  so  it  is ;  and  so 
forth.  Nowhere  are  disappointed  men  so  common  as  in 
London.  The  Inna  of  Court  swarm  with  them.  Whole 
streets  round  about  Piccadilly  are  colonised  by  them. 
And,  as  for  the  larger  and  more  respectable  clubs,  to 
these  disappointed  men  are  the  very  s^t  of  the  earth 
they  keep  the  coffee-room  alive  ^  they  nae  the  library, 
and  sit  on  the  library  committee ;  they  know  everybody, 
and,  meeting  with  a  certain  kindly  d^erence  which  the 
outer  world,  testing  merit  by  success,  contemptnously 
withholds,  they  forget  their  cuatomary  melancholy,  and 
do  themselvea  almost  j'ustice. 

Perhaps  the  great  reason  why  disappointed  men  are 
so  common  is  because  profession^  sncceas  is  in  England 
almost  always  connect^  with  the  practice  of  some  very 
limited  speciality.  Our  leading  physicians,  onr  leading 
surgeons,  are  all  specialists.  At  the  Bar  there  are,  in 
reality,  almost  a  dozen  distinct  professions — a  tendency 
to  subdivision  which  the  unwritten  code  of  barristerial 
etiquette  fosters  by  every  possible  kind  of  absurd  rule 
and  restriction.  Hence  it  is  that,  while  the  man  whom 
fortune  has  placed  in  the  right  groove  often  achieves  a 
success  far  greater  than  his  intrinsic  merits  warrant,  the 
man  who  finds  himself  in  a  groove  for  which  he  is  not 
suited  cannot  possibly  retrace  his  steps,  and  has  to 
Sbcccpt  his  fate,  and  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Onr  English 
habits  intensify  the  evil.  It  is  not  with  ns  considered 
respectable  or  decorous  in  a  man  to  change  his  profes¬ 
sion,  or  even  to  leave  one  branch  of  it  for  another.  Many 
a  man  is  now  almost  starving  who,  if  he  had  but  the 
moral  courage  to  fiing  np  his  profession  and  to  boldly 
adopt  another,  would  prol»bly  die  wealthy.  As  it  is,  he 
lingers  on,  struggling  against  hope,  until  thirty  years 
have  grown  into  forty,  and  have  left  him  confirmedly 
disappointed.  Nor  is  the  fault  always  bis  own.  A  man 
who  chooses  his  profession  for  himself,  as  a  rule,  succeeds 
in  it.  Bnt  onr  professions  are  so  overstocked,  that, 
without  interest,  success  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
miracle.  And  it  will  generally  be  found  of  a  disappointed 
man  that  he  has  chosen  a  profession,  or  has  bad  it  chosen 
for  him,  in  which  he  imagined  be  had  interest ;  and  that 
the  interest  has  failed,  and  has  left  him  stranded.  In  fact, 
so  difficalt  is  it  to  choose  wisely,  that,  unless  a  man  has 
friends  who  can  help,  or,  rather,  push  him  on,  he  can 
liaidly  make  his  choice  too  late  in  life.  He  will  com¬ 
mence  late,  it  is  true ;  bat  he  is  more  likely  to  make  up 
leeway  in  a  pursuit  for  which  he  is  really  fitted,  than 
oven  to  bold  his  own  in  one  for  which  he  has  no  aptitnde. 


reported,  as  did  CampbeD.  But  Campbell,  no  willing 
witness,  telb  us  that  Copley  was  too  proud  to  foDow  any 
profeasiou  as  a  makeshift.  He  would  sooner,  that  is  to 
say,  go  without  his  dinner  than  make  a  dinner  by  pot¬ 
boiling.  So  Copley  waited,  and  became  Serjeant  Copley 
and  Chancellor  Lyndhurst.  But  more  men  have  Copley** 
pride  than  Copley ’^s  luck.  And  it  is  not,  perhaps,  tco 
mneh  to  say  that  the  disappointed  man  proper, — the 
man  who  is  not  only  disappointed,  but  who  also  has  a 
right  to  be  disappointed, — is  in  most  cases  a  proud 
man — too  proud  by  fikr  to  acknowledge  his  defeat,  and 
to  begin  life  ov«r  again.  Others,  whom  their  seventh 
Instrum  has  found  stiQ  waiting,  fiit  to  the  colonies,  and 
return  to  England  at  fifty  to  sit  in  Parliament ;  or  dive 
into  the  obscure  byways  of  commerce  to  emerge  with  a 
fortune,  or  not  to  emerge  at  all.  Bat  these  are 
the  men  in  whom  natural  vigour  and  elasticity 
hold  defeat  at  arms’  length.  The  disappomted  man  is 
made  of  other  metal.  Bie  has  set  his  whole  upon  a 
chance,  and  he  accepts  the  issue  with  resigned  dignity. 
His  lot  is  cast  in  a  state  in  which,  as  the  Italian  proverb 
says,  only  the  eagle  and  the  serpent  reach  high  places. 
He  has  tried  to  soar  and  has  fallen  ;  and  he  would  not 
now  creep  even  if  he  could.  True  it  is  that  he  may  per¬ 
haps,  and  often  does,  accept  some  small  office,  and  so 
shelve  himaelf  for  life.  But  this  is  only  when  his  sense 
of  his  duty  to  his  family  masters  his  self-respect.  A  man 
who  is  alone  in  the  world,  and  who  has  any  of  that 
pride  which  is  bred  of  conscious  strength,  will  sooner 
submit  to  any  straits  than  harness  himself  to  unworthy 
and  monotonous  work. 

In  America  the  disappointed  man  is  not  to  be  found. 
There,  in  a  new  state  of  society,  the  profe^ons  are  not 
so  clearly  cut  and  crystallised  as  amongst  ourselves,  and 
a  man  can  change  his  calling  as  often  as  he  pleases  with- 
ont  loss  of  dignity  or  of  self-respect.  There  interest — 
in  onr  sense  of  the  word — is  unknown,  and  there  there 
are  no  great  families  with  a  prescriptive  monopoly  of 
certain  professions  and  calling.  The  one  road  to  dis¬ 
tinction  is  by  dollar  getting ;  and,  as  all  modes  of  dollar 
getting  are  eqnally  honourable,  and  all  equally  open,  an 
ambitious  man  has  really  very  easy  work.  In  England 
the  only  open  road  to  the  House  of  Commons  is  throng^ 
the  Bar.  In  America  the  difficulty  for  an  energetic 
man  is  not  so  much  to  achieve  politick  distinction  as  to 
avoid  it.  The  Western  States  take  the  place  of  our 
Colonies.  Were  Australia  and  New  Zealand  but  two 
or  three  days*  journey  from  London,  it  is  easy  to  ^ 
how  all  the  conditions  of  life  would  be  changed.  With 
ns,  now,  it  needs  a  powerful  effort  of  will  to  leave  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  Colonies,  and  an  eqnally  powerful  effort  to 
return.  We  have  not  as  many  as  a  dozen  successful 
colonists  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  in  America 
the  Western  States  are  practically  the  Colonies  of  New 
York  ;  and  a  New  Yorker  can  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  a  colonial  career  with  none  of  the  disadvanta^  of 
expatriation.  It  is  true,  of  coarse,  that  the  expatriation 
of  a  colonist  is  not  now  a  matter  of  many  days.  But 
none  the  less  it  remains  obvious  that  a  young  American 
who  is  tryi^  fortune  in  California  has  a  closer  hold 
upon  New  I^rk  than  has  a  yonng  Anglo-Australian 
upon  England. 

In  short,  there  will  always  be  disappointed  men  in  an 
old  countiy.  In  England,  for  every  office  there  are 
at  least  twenty  men  fit  to  fill  it.  But  we  are  as  yet  in 
such  a  state  of  transition  that  we  have  not  learnt  to 
recognise  the  possibility  of  nnsnccessfnl  merit.  The 
nnsuccessful  and  disappointed  man  barely  himsd* 
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acknowledges  that  he  is  not  by  any  means  a  solitary 
victim ;  that  there  is  hut  one  post,  while  there  are 
twenty  men  all  equally  competent  to  occupy  it ;  and 
that  he  himself  is  but  one  of  the  twenty,  and  bo  shares 
his  misfortune  with  eighteen  others.  Exactly  as  society 
still  holds  that  a  man  who  fails,  fails  through  his  own 
fault,  so  the  disappointed  man  is  apt  to  brood  over  his 
wrongs  until  he  has  persuaded  himself  that  he  is  half  a 
martyr.  We  have  not  yet  realised  how  much  we  are 
overstocked,  or  learnt  the  homely  lesson  that  twelve 
omnibuses  cannot  pass  Temple  Bar  abreast.  We  know 
perfectly  well  that  our  fathers  got  on  better  than  we  do, 
and  we  do  not  pause  to  consider  how  much  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  have  changed,  and  how  much  harder  and 
sterner  the  battle  has  become.  At  Oxford,  if  a  man  is 
not  in  his  alphabetical  place  in  the  first  class,  it  is  more 
or  less  his  own  fault.  At  Cambridge  there  can  be 
but  one  senior  wrangler.  We  have  not  yet  got  to  see 
that  in  the  crush  and  turmoil  of  life  a  man  who  has 
made  himself  respected,  whose  judgment  is  esteemed, 
whose  opinion  is  listened  to,  has  pro  tanto  won  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reward,  although  he  has*  not  carried  off  the  blue 
riband  ;  that,  although  he  is  not  the  senior  wrangler  of 
his  year,  he  yet  has  none  the  less  taken  his  first  class  ; 
and  that  he  has  failed  simply  because  he  has  never  had 
a  really  fair  chance.  What  is  wanted  is  that  a  man 
should,  upon  commencing  his  professional  career,  not 
attempt  to  blink  the  fact  that  the  chances  are  against 
him.  If — after  fully  realising  this — he  still  prefers  to 
run  his  chance  in  England,  he  has  before  him  a  life 
which  will  certainly  be  dignified,  and  may  be  distin¬ 
guished.  But  if  his  temperament  is  such  that  he  must 
have  success  and  eminence  at  any  cost,  then  if  he  does 
not  boldly  turn  his  back  upon  England,  and  in  a  newer 
world  seek  a  more  open  field,  he  has  no  one  but  himself 
to  blame. 


readers  of  the  Examiner  cannot  but  be  thankful  to  bare  it 
discussed  as  it  is  in  an  article  of  l^t  Saturday.  Without 
presuming  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  its  many  bearings,  and 
confining  myself  to  one,  but  a  very  essential  feature  in  it,  I 
ventui*e  to  suggest  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  equit¬ 
able  mode  of  apportioning  the  expense  of  farm  iinprovementft 
between  landlord  and  tenant. 

The  first  indispensable  requisite  is,  no  doubt,  that  whidi  hiw 
been  pointed  out,  the  granting  long  leases,  say,  of  twenty*- 
one  years.  This  gives  time  to  tlie  tenant  to  lay  out  capital  in 
draining,  reclaiming  waste  land,  &c.,  and  to  reap  Ids  profit 
out  of  it.  But,  if  this  be  all  that  is  done,  it  is  liable  to  the 
objection,  well  urged  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
that  it  does  not  secure  a  continued  improvement  to  the  close 
of  the  lease.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  the  temptation  tliat 
the  tenant  should  get  all  he  can  out  of  his  improvements,  and 
leave  the  land,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  lease,, 
to  a  process  of  exhaustion  and  impoverishment.  Why  should 
he  spend  more  of  his  money  to  benefit  his  landlord,  not 
himself  ? 

Compensation  for  outlay  on  improvements  is  suggesteil 
a  means  of  correcting  this  tendency ;  but,  although  it  ban- 
received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  iu  the  recent  Irish 
Act,  it  is  not  altogether  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  One 
tenant  will  make  nis  improvements  economically,  another 
expensively ;  one  judiciously,  another  injudiciously ;  the 
improvements  may  eventually  be  not  worth  tlie  cost  And 
yet  in  all  cases  alike  the  lanalord  would  have  to  indemnify 
the  tenant  for  his  outlay. 

What  I  would  suggest  as  a  fairer  arrangement  is  this  : 
Let  the  farm  be  valued  when  the  tenant  enters  on  his  lease. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  let  it  be  valued  again.  If  the 
value  shall  have  increased,  from  whatever  sources,  let  the 
increase  be  shared  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  Lindlord 
handing  over  to  the  tenant  his  proportion.  If  the  farm 
should  be  deteriorated  in  value,  let  the  tenant  be  liable  to 
the  landlord  for  the  like  proportion  in  the  amount  of 
deterioration.  There  would  thus  be  a  double  stimulant  to 
real  and  economical  improvements,  and  a  safeguard  against 
that  which  is  wasteful  or  injudicious. 

There  are  some  subordinate  questions  into  which  I  do  not 
enter— e.y.,  the  proportion  in  which  the  excess  or  deficiency 
of  value  in  the  farm  should- be  divided  between  landlord  and 
tenant ;  whether  a  fair  wear  and  tear  of  farm  buildings- 
should  be  a  set-off  against  the  landlord’s  claim  :  whether  the- 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Business  during  the  week  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
mainly  consisted  in  the  settlement  of  the  half-monthly 
account,  which  in  Railways  has  been  especially  heavy^ 
this  department  showing  much  animation,  and  owii^  to 
a  preponderance  of  purchases  principally  in  the  cheaper 
descriptions,  a  considerable  rise  b  again  notiTOable.  In  tho 
account  just  concluded  the  rate  of  “  continuation  ha* 
been  extremely  light.  Money  still  remains  veiy 
although  large  sums  are  being  withdrawn  from  the  Bank 
and  as  more  are  likely  to  follow  on  account  of  the  next 
initalment  of  the  French  Loan,  which  falls  due  on  the2l8t 
inst.,  an  advance  in  the  price  of  money  may  be  ahortly 
lookod  for# 

The  fluctuations  in  English  Funds  have  been  unimper* 
tant.  Consols,  which  advanced  J,  subsequently  declined^ 
and  are  now  quoted  93J  to  93^. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE  LAND  QUESTION. 

Sir,— The  Land  Question  "—especially  in  its  connection 
^th  other  soci^  problems  which  are  beginning  to  occupy  the 
public  mind— is  one  of  such  growing  importance,  that  the 
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In  the  English  Bailway  Market  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  excitement,  caused  chiefly  by  the  report  (which  was 
afterwards  confirmed)  that  an  amalgamation  of  the  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Yorkshire  with  the  London  and  North-Western 
had  been  agreed  upon.  The  announcement  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  completion  of  which  will  require  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  caused  an  immediate  advance  in  the  two  lines 
of  •?§  and  2^  per  cent,  respectively.  Brighton  also  rose 
considerably,  on  account  of  the  favourable  traflSc  returns 
and  the  prospect  of  a  good  dividend. 

In  Foreign  Securities  a  demand  has  existed  for  Spanish, 
which  have  improved,  in  consequence  of  the  great  success 
of  the  new  loan.  Turkish  have  fallen,  the  death  of  Aali 
Pasha  having  produced  an  adverse  effect. 

I  The  market  for  Bituminous  Rock  Paving  Shares  has 
been  well  supported,  and  Sewage  shares  have  risen,  the 
Phosphate  shares  being  quoted  11  to  13  premium. 

The  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  Earle’s  Shipbuilding 
and  Engineering  Company,  Limited.  The  capital  of  the 
Company  is  300,000Z.  in  50Z.  shares.  Mr  Reed,  C.B.,  the 
late  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  is  the  chairman  and 
managing  director  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  Board  of 
Dircctois  includes  the  names  of  Sir  John  Brown  and  Sir 
Spencer  Robinson.  A  special  report  by  Mr  Reed  accom¬ 
panies  the  prospectus,  in  which  he  states  that  the  works 
possess,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  advantages  of  other 
well-constituted  establishments,  the  great  advantage  of  deep 
water  sufficient  to  launch  ships  of  the  largest  class. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  93^  to  931. 

Foreign  Bonds : — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  931  to  93| ;  Egyp¬ 
tian  Seven  per  Cents.  Vleeroy,  84  to  85 ;  ditto  Seven  per 
Cents.,  18G8,  80^  to  801 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.  Khedive,  7C|  to 
7GJ  ;  Trench  Six  per  Cents.,  lOlJ  to  101 1;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 


7()5  ;  I  rench  &ix  v;ents.,  101 J  to  loi];  ditto  rive  per  uents., 
81  to  8| ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  593  to  593  ;  Peruvian  Five  per 
('ents,  93  to  93^  ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  34.^  to  34^  ;  ditto. 
Scrip,  1871,3  7-16  to  3  11-16;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
46i  to  463  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,631  to  633  ;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,  1869,  57^  to  58 ;  and  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  ^  to  j  dis. 

Railway  Shares  ;--Brighton,  683  to  693;  Caledonian,  115  to 
115j;  Great  Eastern,  453  to  46;  Great  Western,  106  to  106A; 
Great  Northern  A.,  155  to  156 ;  North-Western,  147  to  1474 ; 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  234  to  233 ;  Metropolitan,  793  to 
;  ditto.  District,  323  to  333;  Midland,  1373  to  138;  North 
Eastern  Consols,  174^  to  175;  Sheflield,  66]  to  67;  South 
Eastern,  933  to  ^3^. 

Miscellaneous  Shares:  —  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  113  to 
114;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  171  to  173  ;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  9  to  93:  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  12  to  123; 
China  Telegraph,  8^  to  94;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  IO3  to  11; 
French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  20|  to  20| ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  93  to  93  ; 
India  Rubbers,  454  to  46 ;  Ottoman  Bauk.s,  123  to  12^ ;  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Construction,  363  to  36^. 


HINKO”  AT  THE  QUEEN’S  THEATRE. 


“  A  romantic  play,  in  a  prologue  and  five  acts,”  is  at 
least  an  effort  deserving  recognition.  That  the  author 
relies  on  “  effects  ”  no  more  sensational  than  a  leap  into  a 
river,  and  a  chase  of  the  fugitive  (behind  the  scenes)  till 
he  visibly  takes  sanctuary,”  is  a  further  claim  to  favour¬ 
able  consideration.  But  perhaps  Mr  Wills  would  have 
done  better,  when  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  previous 
writers,  to  have  said  nothing  about  ”  development  of 
character.”  The  “character”  of  the  dramatis  persov^ 
has  no  greater  capacity  of  development  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  upon  the  stage  for  a  long  time  past.  An 
exception  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  Wenzel,  “  called  the 
Savage,”  King  of  Bohemia  (Mr  W.  Rignold),  son  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.,  and  himself  usually  reckoned  among 
the  Emperors.  In  history  he  bears  no  good  repute.  His 
reckless  vices  brought  about  his  deposition.  In  the  play 
“his  chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant.”  For  four  acts  and  a 
half  he  deals  about  threats,  oaths,  and  curses  with  a  royal 
and  ludicrous  liberality,  but  nothing  particular  comes  of 
his  ferocity.  As  we  suspected  this  pretty  early  in  the  play, 
we  quieted  our  rising  apprehensions  with  the  consideration 
that  his  talk  of  racks  and  “death”  and  “fury”  is  only 
“  Ercles  vein — a  tyrant’s  vein.”  But  for  the  last  half-hour 
of  our  acquaintance  he  comported  himself  like  a  reasonable 
being,  talked  quite  feelingly  of  the  duties  of  a  patriot-king, 
and  “  developed  ”  a  slight  tendency  to  prose.  He  has  the 


predominant  influence  over  the  story,  exercised  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  twitter  of  sentence  and  reprieve. 

Volkner,  burgomaster  of  Nuremberg,  bas  left  a  large 
portion  to  his  younger  son,  Henrico  (Mr  H.  Vezin),  absent 
at  Prague.  The  elder,  Marquart  (Mr  Gresham),  has  vainly 
tried  the  methods  of  mischief-making  usual  in  dramatic 
families ;  but  his  villanies  are  discovered,  and  he  takes  a 
resolution — spirited  thereto  by  a  sister  oddly  called  Beata 
(Miss  Bentbam) — to  “  sweep  Henrico  from  his  path.”  So 
far  the  prologue.  The  play  takes  us  to  Prague.  The 
bequest  has  opportunely  saved  Henrico  from  an  imprison¬ 
ment  for  debt.  He  enjoys  himself  the  more  that  the 
Countess  Blanka  (who  flirts  dubiously  with  the  King) 
has  made  an  appointment  with  him — not  the  first,  as 
appears  afterwards.  At  Marquart ’s  instigation,  a  quarrel  is 
fastened  upon  Henrico,  at  a  public  festival,  by  a  skilful 
fencer,  who  receives  a  thrust,  and  falls  as  if  dead.  The 
mob  rush  upon  Henrico  as  the  murderer  of  a  Bohemian.  He 
flies  (Wenzel  in  person  joining  in  the  chase),  and  falls  sense¬ 
less  on  the  threshold  of  the  headsman’s  house~the  “  King’s 
sanctuary.”  Here  he  is  tended  by  the  headsman,  Steiuhertz 
(Mr  Ryder),  and  his  daughter  Markitta  (Mrs  H.  Vezin). 
Steinhertz  is  a  baron,  reduced  by  misfortune  and  oppression 
to  his  present  occupation,  which  renders  him  infamous, 
though  he  is  the  trusted  “  gossip  ”  of  the  King.  Henrico’s 
stupor,  prolonged  by  narcotics  administered  by  Steinhertz 
in  his  capacity  of  “  leech,”  lasts  till  within  an  hour  of  the 
time  at  which  the  sanctuary  privilege  expires.  The  scene 
of  his  waking  is  the  best  in  the  play,  and  is  powerfully 
rendered  by  Mr  Vezin.  He  finds  that  his  life  is  forfeit, 
unless  he  accept  the  office  of  “  bond  ”  or  assistant  to  the 
headsman.  His  paroxysms  of  terror  at  the  prospect  of 
death  are  skilfully  extenuated  and  accounted  for  as  the 
effect  of  the  opiate  he  has  taken.  The  crowd,  watching 
the  house  and  shouting  for  his  surrender,  so  exasperates 
him  that  he  buys  life  at  the  price  of  dishonour.  He  is  to 
be  henceforth  as  dead  to  the  world,  and  he  receives  the 
name  of  Hinko.  After  this  scene,  the  action  falls  to  the 
commonplace  “  romantic  ”  level.  The  King  takes  the 
headsman  and  his  bond  along  with  him  on  an  expedition 
like  those  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  discovers  the  villany 
of  Marquart,  wishes  to  compliment  Hinko  with  the 
delicate  revenge  of  catting  off  his  brother’s  head,  is  sur¬ 
prised  at  Hinko’s  protest,  and  spares  Marquart  at  his 
request.  Hinko  soon  falls  into  disgrace.  He  is  sent, 
dressed  as  a  noble,  with  a  letter  from  the  King  to  Blanka, 
and  during  his  absence,  Wenzel  ignorant  that  Hinko’s 
passion  for  the  Countess  has  not  survived  the  discovery  of 
her  infidelity,  thinks  that  he  has  good  reason  to 
distrust  his  messenger.  The  King  follows  in  hot  haste, 
insults  Blanka  with  the  public  disclosure  of  her  love  for 
the  “  bond,”  and  determines  to  put  Hinko  to  death  at  a 
court  summoned  at  midnight  as  for  a  festival.  But  the 
widow  Volkner,  in  a  private  audience,  confides  to  him  the 
secret  that  he  is  her  son,  and  that  the  real  heir  to  the 
crown  is  Hinko.  Wenzel  summons  his  prisoner,  and  Hinko 
accepts  his  birthright,  but  only  to  abdicate  it  in  favour  of 
the  generous  “  victor  o’er  himself.”  The  court  are  re¬ 
admitted,  and  Hinko  crowns  his  felicity  by  asking  and 
obtaining  the  hand  of  Markitta. 

Mr  Vezin,  with  his  gallant  bearing  and  graceful  yet  for¬ 
cible  elocution,  carries  off  the  chief  honours.  In  his  acting 
we  observe  a  rare  union  of  breadth  and  refinement.  To 
have  made  Wenzel  tolerable  (at  the  cost  of  making  him 
more  amusing  than  perhaps  the  author  intended)  is  the 
triumph  of  Mr  Rignold.  Mr  Ryder  is  grave  und  measured, 
as  usual.  The  ladies  are  little  beholden  to  Mr  Wills.  He 
should  do  more  for  them  next  time.  Mrs  Vezin  is  prettily 
plaintive — all  she  could  be — as  Markitta  ;  and  Mrs  Billing- 
ton  shows  much  experience  of  the  stage  in  a  “stagey 
part.  Miss  Rhodes,  a  debutante,  has  a  thankless  task  in 
the  performance  of  the  Countess,  a  personage  whose 
real  position  is  a  problem  even  to  the  spectator.  Not¬ 
withstanding  her  nobility,  she  is  rather  “  Bohemian  ”  m 
the  later  acceptation  of  the  word.  Alas  for  modem 
“  romance  I  ”  Must  we  remember  that  there  was  once 
a  Bohemia,  •  with  a  “  desert  country  near  the  sea-coast, 
and  a  king  who  was  sufficiently  headstrong  and  passionate, 
but  who  did  <1101  dismiss  his  lords  and  ladies  with  a 
valedictory  “  Get  out  ?  ” 
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PHBENOLOGY. 

Phrenology,  and  how  to  use  it  in  Analysing  Character.  Djr  Nicholas 
Morjtan.  Longmans, 

Orthodox  Phrenology.  B/  A.  L.  Vago.  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co. 

The  foundation  of  phrenology — that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  of  mind,  that  according  to  the  number,  fineness, 
and  arrangement  of  its  cells  and  fibres  is  the  power  of 
thinking,  feeling,  acting — is  now  all  but  universally 
admitted  by  physiologists.^  The  evidence  of  direct  experi- 
ment,  of  chemical  analysis,  of  ordinary  experience,  and  of 
*the  analogy  of  the  lower  animals,  is  convincing  upon  that 
point.  But,  when  we  go  a  step  farther,  the  agreement 
ceases.  As  soon  as  we  ask  what  particular  functions  of 
mind  are  connected  with  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  we 
find  the  phrenologists  answer  in  one  way,  and  nearly  all 
physiologists  and  psychologists  in  another  way.  Those 
whoso  special  business  it  is,  as  anatomists  or  physiologists, 
to  tell  us  the  use  of  the  different  portions  of  the  nervous 
centres,  have  to  confess  that  the  complexity  of  the  organ 
and  the  minuteness  of  its  parts  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
prevented  them  from  laying  bare  its  secrets.  In  particular 
the  use  of  the  great  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  in  man 
constitute  nearly  the  whole  contents  of  the  skull,  is  unde¬ 
cided  :  whether  it  is  a  sort  of  magnifying  instrument  for 
intensifying  and  prolonging  the  activity  of  the  sensory 
centres,  or  whether  it  is  a  congeries  of  numerous,  inde¬ 
pendent  organs,  physiologists  cannot  conclusively  say.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  psychologists,  who  analyse  our  sensa¬ 
tions  and  thoughts,  are  as  little  satisfied  with  phrenology  as 
the  physiologists.  They  say  that,  while  phrenology  neglects 
to  provide  for  some  obvious  and  distinct  mental  powers,  it 
multiplies,  in  other  cases,  organs  for  substantially  the  same 
class  of  phenomena.  Such  is  the  view  taken  by  men  who 
are  as  firmly  convinced  as  any  phrenologist  can  be  of  the 
dependence  of  mental  phenomena  on  the  nervous  system  ; 
we  may  instance  among  physiologists  Mr  George  Henry 
Lewes,  and  among  psychologists  Professor  Bain. 

The  charge  against  phrenologists  is  that  they  have  never 
produced  sufficient  proof  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 
single  organ,  and  that,  in  short,  they  have  never  realised 
to  themselves  what  is  the  kind  and  amount  of  evidence 
necessary  to  establish  their  case.  Before  they  can  move  a 
step  they  must  possess  themselves  of  a  scientific  classifica¬ 
tion  of  mental  powers.  Without  this  they  must  fall  back 
on  the  crude  attempts  at  classification  embodied  in  common 
language.  It  was  a  foolish  boast  of  the  earlier  phrenolo¬ 
gists  that  they  would  supersede  the  subjective  study  of 
mind.  Nothing  could  be  more  futile ;  as  well  might  a 
bird  imagine  that  it  could  soar  above  the  atmosphere  which 
sustains  its  flight.  Indeed,  a  letter  from  Gall,  the  dis¬ 
cover  of  phrenology,  to  Betzer,  of  Vienna,  shows  that  he 
proceeded  upon  the  imperfect  psychology  that  ho  had  been 
taught,  accepted  its  faculties,  and  simply  watched  persons 
of  strongly-marked  development  to  observe  the  cranial  pecu¬ 
liarities  that  might  correspond  with  the  faculties.  Gall’s 
psychology  being  defective  and  erroneous,  it  inevitably  fol¬ 
lowed  that  his  observations  should  be  indecisive.  This 
original  error  has  clung  to  phrenology,  and  has  completely 
prevented  its  getting  on  a  scientific  ti*ack.  On  the  other  side, 
anatomy  has  objections  to  offer.  It  so  happens  that  some 
half-dozen  important  faculties  are  congregated,  in  defiance 
of  all  probabilit}’,  just  above  the  eyes;  and,  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  phrenologists  were  happily  unconscious  that, 
where  they  professed  to  find  the  protuberance  of  an  organ, 
there  was,  in  reality,  a  hollow  space.  The  frontal  sinus, 
fts  it  is  called,  offers  peculiar  difficulties  in  estimating  the 
development  of  the  brain,  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  must  be 
taken  to  have  vitiated  many  phrenological  observations. 
But  even  in  other  parts  of  the  skull  accurate  measurement 
18  exceedingly  difficult.  We  might  be  content  to  quote  on 
this  head  the  observations  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  which,  in 
irect  contradiction  to  the  assertion  of  phrenologists,  showed 
hat  the  cerebellum  is  larger  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 
We  do  not  pin  our  faith  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton ;  but  the  con¬ 
flict  of  testimony  shows  the  difficulty  of  cranial  measure- 
flients.  But  a  more  striking  evidence  may  be  gathered 


from  one  of  the  books  before  us.  The  author,  applying 
Spurzheim’s  rule  of  measurement  to  the  busts  of  Combe, 
the^  eminent  phrenologist,  and  Palmer  and  Pritchard,  the 
eminent  murderers,  finds  “  the  intellectual,  highly  refined, 
and  philanthropic  Combe  actually  comparing  unfavourably 
with  two  notorious  malefactors,  who  were  almost  destitute 
of  moral  principle.  Palmer’s  organ  of  Conscientiousness  is, 
by  this  mode  of  measurement,  represented  as  being  of  equal 
length  with  Combe’s,  and  his  Benevolence  four-tenths,  and 
Individuality  five-tenths  of  an  inch  longer.  Pritchard’s 
organ  of  Benevolence  measures  the  same  length  as  Mr 
Combe  s,  and  his  very  small,  idiotic  organ  of  Conscientious¬ 
ness  only  a  tenth  shorter^  and  his  Individuality  four-tenths 
longer.'*^  We  make  this  quotation  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  it  is  to  clear  the  way  for  a  puff  of  what  the  author 
calls  his  “  Calliper  Phreno-Physiometre ;  ”  but  wo  shall  not 
suppose^  that  he  is  misstating  a  fact,  and  we  therefore 
quote  his  observation  on  Spurzheim’s  rules  to  illustrate  the 
free  and  easy  manner  in  which  phrenology  may  be  worked. 
What  becomes  of  Spurzheim’s  contributions,  when  it  turns 
out  that  his  mode  of  measurement  reveals  no  difference 
between  the  organ  of  Benevolence  in  a  notorious  malefactor 
and  in  the  philanthropic  Combe  ? 

As  a  very  indulgent  test  of  phrenology,  we  may  take  one 
single  faculty — Amativeness.  The  distinctness  of  the  faculty 
is  here  beyond  any  doubt.  The  propensity  that  leads  to 
the  union  of  the  sexes  is  of  a  well-marked  character,  and 
may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  have  some  organ  appro¬ 
priated  to  it.  Many  other  of  the  alleged  faculties  are 
ambiguous ;  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  are  com¬ 
plex  or  simple,  ultimate  or  derivative ;  but,  in  regard  to 
amativeness,  no  question  can  arise.  In  this,  then,  if  in 
any  case,  phrenology  ought  to  succeed.  And  yet  phreno¬ 
logists  have  displayed  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  of  observation.  It  is  far  from  an  easy  task  to 
ascertain  the  strength  of  amorous  feeling  in  any  given 
individual;  even  if  people  were  more  communicative  on 
the  subject  than  they  are,  they  might  themselves  be  de¬ 
ceived  ;  and,  except  in  very  pronounced  cases,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  propensity.  The 
next  point  is  to  find  the  organ.  Phrenologists  have  agreed 
that  it  is  the  cerebellum.  If  they  are  wrong  here,  where 
can  they  be  trusted  ?  The  cerebellum  is  distinct  from  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  brain, 
and  it  is  in  a  situation  as  accessible  externally  as  any  part  of 
the  brain.  It  is  enough,  then,  that  physiologists,  following 
Flourens,  have  rejected  the  phrenological  doctrine,  which, 
Mr  G.  H.  Lewes  tells  us,  **  after  having  been  extensively  dis¬ 
cussed,  is  now,  he  believes,  rejected  by  all  good  physio¬ 
logists;  and  wo  must  declare  with  Longet  that  neither 
anatomy  nor  pathology,  neither  experiment  nor  com¬ 
parative  anatomy,  justifies  our  assigning  the  sexual 
instinct  to  the  cerebellum.”  The  experiments  of  Flourens 
have  driven  some  phrenologists  to  affirm  that  only  a  portion 
i  of  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  amativeness,  and  Mr 
Morgan,  for  example,  says  ”  that  the  exact  seat  of  the 
amative  feeling  is  in  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  in 
the  centre  of  the  extremity  of  each  hemisphere.”  If  ^ir 
Morgan  is  right,  the  observations  of  the  phrenologists 
who  found  that  the  whole  cerebellum  was  engaged  in  the 
sexual  instinct,  are  quite  wrong.  In  any^  case,  what 
becomes  of  the  trustworthiness  of  phrenological  observa¬ 
tion  ?  It  would  be  useless  and  superfluous  to  proceed 
further  with  examples  ;  if  the  cerebellum  is  not  the  organ 
of  amativeness,  the  whole  structure  of  phrenology  will  bo 
shaken  to  the  ground,  seeing  that  for  no  other  organ  is  there 
as  much  evidence. 

We  have  indicated  the  scientific  platform  upon  which 
phrenology  may  be  discussed.  The  time  may  yet  come 
when  the  functions  of  every  part  of  the  brain  ®e 
thoroughly  understood,  though  at  present  they  are  all  but 
unknown,  and  phrenology  has  not  been  able  to  expose  the 
secret.  But  neither  of  the  books  before  us  has  any 
claim  to  a  place  among  scientific  works.  Mr  Vago  s  is  a 
popular  account  of  phrenology,  interspersed  with  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  development  hypothesis  and  atheism,  neither 
of  which  topics  has  any  special  connection  with  phrenology. 
His  book  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  and  is  not  more 
readable  than  many  other  popular  accounts  of  phrenology. 
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And  if  Mr  Vago’s  book  has  little  or  no  positive  merit,  Mr 
Morgan's  is  full  of  the  most  positive  vices.  It  may  be 
useful  to  him  in  his  profession  as  a  phrenologist  and 
mesmerist,”  but  it  does  not  advance  knowledge,  and  its 
scientific  value  must  be  measured  by  a  minus  quantity. 
Mr  Morgan  has  neither  the  understanding  nor  the  education 
to  fit  him  for  a  teacher  of  science.  He  belongs  to  a  tribe 
of  lecturers,  who  pretend,  by  means  of  phrenology  and 
mesmerism,  to  delineate  character.  Such  pretensions,  we 
need  not  say,  are  without  any  scientific  foundation,  and  can 
be  of  no  practical  value.  Any  one  who  needs  to  go  to  Mr 
Morgan  to  learn  his  strong  and  weak  points  is  greatly  to  be 
pitied.  That,  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  phrenological  dis¬ 
covery,  some  able  men  thought  they  had  found  a  new 
and  valuable  key  to  the  discovery  of  character,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Their  ability  rescues  them  from  contempt, 
and  their  zeal,  though  not  justified  by  subsequent  experience, 
was  so  pure  that  it  wins  our  sympathy.  But  their  itinerant 
successors,  destitute  of  their  powers,  have  dragged  down 
phrenology  to  a  trade  that  is,  three -fourths  of  it,  quackery. 
We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr  Morgan  honestly 
believes  what  is  set  forth  in  his  book,  but  we  can  see  no 
trace  of  any  other  qualification  necessary  in  a  public 
teacher  and  professional  “  phreno-mesmerist.” 

The  examples  that  Mr  Morgan  gives  of  his  skill  in 
deciphering  character  are  highly  amusing,  when  they  are  not 
simply  impertinent.  Perhaps  he  thinks  he  is  communica¬ 
ting  to  us  valuable  information  when  he  tells  that  “  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Napoleon  were  admirably  adapted 
for  commanders  ;  ”  or  that  ”  Napoleon  III.,  Count  Bismarck, 
and  Mr  Disraeli,  M.P.,  have  large  Secretiveness,”  but  we 
imagine  we  could  have  discovered  all  that  without  “  phreno- 
mesmerism.”  We  are  favoured  with  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  and  told  that  “  this  view  of  his  Royal 
Highness  indicates  a  delightful  mixture  of  intellectual 
strength  and  humility.”  Canon  Kingsley  is  victimised  in  a 
similar  way.  If  the  Canon  is  pleased  to  know  that  his 
‘‘head  is  of  an  excellent  moral  and  intellectual  type,” 
would  the  readers  of  his  books  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
“  will  be  inclined  to  preach  humility  as  a  cardinal  grace  ?  ” 
Our  author  can  be  facetious  as  well  as  complaisant,  and  we 
select  for  Earl  Russell's  instruction  the  following  study  of 
his  head.  “The  organ  of  Firmness  is  enormous,  and  Self¬ 
esteem  is  only  second  to  it,  but  Veneration  is  small.  The 
unequal  development  in  the  last-mentioned  organs  unfits 
him  for  the  Foreign  Office.  In  dealing  with  foreign  courts, 
his  small  Veneration  would  be  incapable  of  imparting  the 
necessary  courteousness  in  the  composition  of  his  despatches, 
and  his  predominant  Firmness  would  have  a  tendency  to 
give  them  a  tone  of  positiveness  which  might  appear 
offensive,  though  unintentional  on  his  lordship's  part.”  In 
the  middle  ages,  the  only  person  who  indulged  in  this  style 
was  that  privileged  critic,  the  gentleman  in  motley.  The 
admirers  of  Dr  Guthrie  must  be  gratified  to  hear  that  the 
rev.  doctor’s  physiognomy  indicates  that  he  is  ‘‘  blessed  with 
the  power  and  the  will  of  making  the  best  of  both  this 
world  and  that  which  is  to  come.”  Our  author  is  thus  very 
clever  in  discovering  the  characteristics  of  men  whose 
career  and  works  are  known  to  everybody.  It  is  a  very 


prised  to  observe  in  Mr  Morgan's  book  the ‘most  clumsy  and 
stupid  attempts  to  enlist  on  his  side  religious  prepossessions. 
It  shows  a  lamentable  want  of  taste  to  drag  in  Richard 
Weaver  as  an  illustration  of  the  improvement  in  a  man’s 
physiognomy  following  his  conversion.  The  statement 
that  some  men  are  more  clever  than  others,  hardly  required 
a  Gall  to  discover  it ;  still  less  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
the  parable  of  the  talents,  “  2,000  years  ago.”  To  bring 
down  such  mountains  of  authority  to  support  a  dull  truism 
gives  us  some  notion  of  the  author’s  calibre  and  taste. 
Again  we  are  told  that  “  rest  is  found  in  a  change  of  sub¬ 
ject,” — a  remark  not  very  profound  or  new  ;  and  that  it  is 
“  on  this  principle  that  religious  exercises  are  beneficial  to 
health.”  This  way  of  putting  what  the  author  calls  the 
“practice  of  pure  religion,”  in  competition  with  a  cold 
bath  in  the  morning,  may  be  intended  to  recommend  “  pure 
religion,”  whatever  that  may  be,  but  will  only  excite  the 
disgust  and  ridicule  of  true  piety.  Religion  must  be 
supported  by  very  different  considerations  from  those  that 
recommend  phreno-mesmerism  to  country  bumpkins.  We 
can  cordially  say  that  Mr  Morgan’s  book  is  as  worthless  as 
it  is  pretentious,  utterly  destitute  of  scientific  merit,  and 
expressed  in  a  style  of  which  both  the  grammar  and  the 
taste  are  equally  and  execrably  bad. 


MR  TYERMAN’S  LIFE  OF  WESLEY. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley^  M.A.,  Founder  of  the 
Methodists.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Tyennan,  Author  of ‘The  Life 
and  Times  of  Rev.  S.  Wesley,  M.A.*  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

[Second  Article.'] 

Mr  Tyerman  gives  a  long  account  of  the  revivals  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  New  England,  and  in  Wales,  under  the  preaching 
of  Howell  Harris,  who  was  an  itinerant  preacher  before 
Wesley  and  Whitefield.  We  are  curious  to  know  what 
authority  Mr  Tyerman  has  for  the  statement  that,  in  the 
parish  church  pulpits  in  Wales,  “  the  name  of  Christ  was 
hardly  ever  uttered.”  But  he  is  usually  unfortunate  in  his 
attempts  to  summarise  the  social  facts  belonging  to  the 
time  of  which  he  is  writing.  His  antitheses  have  an  awk¬ 
ward  trick  of  tripping  each  other  up,  or  thrusting  one 
another  through,  as  when  we  are  told  of 
the  town  fops,  with  whom  promises  were  not  binding,  and  obliga¬ 
tions  nullities,  and  impudence  a  duty — dastards  who  might  slander 
their  neighbours,  ridicule  their  superiors,  be  saucy  to  their  equals, 
insolent  to  their  inferiors,  and  abusive  to  all — to-day  spaniels, 
to-morrow  bullies,  and  at  all  times  cowards  ;  to  whom  learning 
was  a  burden,  and  books  were  baubles ;  vice  being  their  delight, 
.and  virtue  their  aversion  ;  demons  in  disguise ;  all  order  and 
symmetry  without  [notwithstanding  their  previous  characteristics}, 
and  yet  all  rancour  and  rottenness  within. 

Whitefield  warned  Wesley  against  the  consequences  of 
encouraging  the  prevalent  religious  excitement ;  but  the 
latter  stood  his  ground,  and  gets  from  his  biographer  the 
meed  we  might  expect.  “  He  was  wise  and  reverent 
enough  not  to  interpose  when  God  was  working,  and  to 
say  that,  unless  the  work  was  done  after  a  certain  fashion, 
he  should  object  to  its  being  done  at  all.”  That  is  to  say, 
Wesley  was  sure  that  he  himself  meant  right,  and  if  these 
phenomena  helped  to  carry  out  his  intentions,  they  also 
must  be  right  and  good.  A  suspicious  circumstance  is  that, 
under  the  Wesleys’  ministry,  these  revival  “  effects  ”  never 
occurred  out  of  Bristol.  Charles  Wesley  honestly  avows; 
“  Many  counterfeits  I  have  already  detected.”  How  many 
may  he  not  have  failed  to  detect  ?  The  hearers  knew  that 
these  manifestations  had  occurred,  and  were,  in  a  manner, 
expected  as  the  fitting  climax  of  an  affecting  sermon  or  a 
thrilling  prayer.  When  Wesley  says,  “There  is  plain 
Scripture  precedent  of  every  symptom  which  has  lately 
appeared,”  he  only  puts  this  consideration  in  another  form. 
There  is  a  blind  following,  even  in  spirituals — an  orthodoxy 
in  heterodoxy  itself  —  a  “  fashion  of  this  w’orld  which 
passeth  away,”  and  these  ebullitions  have  never  shown 
cause  why  they  should  be  regarded  as  regular,  much  less 
as  indispensable  accompaniments  of  religious  conviction. 
Wesley’s  own  narrative  is  not  remarkable  for  sobriety.  It 
is  plain  that  his  imagination  was  ready  to  supply  the  key 
to  the  mystery.  “  The  thousand  distortions  of  her  body 
showed  how  the  dogs  of  hell  were  gnawing  at  her  heart. 

A  young  man  “  roared  like  a  dragon,*  etc.  Wesley 
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was  not  the  man  to  allow  this  enthusiasm  to  run  to  waste,  founded  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  Methodists  were  divided 
The  Kingswood  School— by  d.oy  for  children,  by  night  for  into  (1)  United  societies  of  awakened  persons:  (2)  Bands 
adults— was  instituted.  The  foundry  in  Moorfields,  the  of  those  supposed  to  have  remission  of  sins  ;  (3)  Select 
old  cannon  manufactory  which  had  been  shattered  by  an  societies — those  who  seemed  to  walk  in  the  light  of  God's 
explosion  during  the  re-casting  of  the  artillery  taken  in  countenance;  and  (4)  Penitents— those  who  for  the  pre- 
Marlborough’s  campaigns,  was  purchased,  restored,  and  sent,  were  fallen  from  grace.  As  in  the  last  resort  the 
opened  as  the  first  Methodist  meeting-house  in  London,  account  which  each  gave  of  himself  regulated  his  spiritual 
Here  Wesley  preached  in  1/39.  The  service  was  at  his  dis-  promotion,  a  perilous  premium  was  put  upon  the  manu- 
cretion,  and  we  are  assured  that  it  was  ‘^simple,  scriptural,  facture  of  fictitious,  or  at  least  upon  the  management  of 
and  beautiful.”  The  lack  of  beauty  in  the  furniture  of  real  experiences.  But  a  compact  organism  was  certainly 
the  sanctuary  had,  it  seems,  some  occult  virtue,  though,  created.  Lay-assistants  were  occasionally,  and  under  rigid 
even  after  much  consideration,  we  are  unable  to  appreciate  restrictions,  allowed  the  superintendence  of  societies.  They 
the  force  of  the  following  contrast.  We  understand,  of  were  forbidden  to  marry,  to  contract  debts  and  “  to  bo 


pulpits  of  the  Established  Church,  and  now  cooped  np  within  a  This  was  a  dexterous  stroke.  It  both  defined  their  actual 
Dulnit  made  of  deal  boards,”  should  be  powerful,  popular.  •!  j  j  ,  tueii 

wd  triumphant.  P  B  gocial  position,  and  rendered  them  easy  under  this  con- 

Wesley  had  been  excluded  from  most  Church  pulpits.  White-  p^mation  of  their  inferior  caste,  by  the  disparagement  of 
field  had  a  like  difficulty.  The  latter,  at  St  Margaret’s, West-  to  aspj™-  The  leaders 

minster,  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  a  crowd  and  preached  in  naembersi  of  classes  were  to  be  closely  and  personally 
spite  of  the  minister.  He  then  went  to  Bristol,  and  preached  visited  in  their  own  honaes  at  fixed  times, 

fbo  nnpn  airnn  Fpb.  17  17.39  Crowd..*  wonf.  fn  honr  birv.  The  preachers  were  directed  in  some  of  the  minutest  of 


spite  of  the  minister.  He  then  went  to  Bristol,  and  preached 
in  the  open  air  on  Feb.  17,  1739.  Crowds  went  to  hear  him. 
Bishop  Gibson  wrote  against  the  enthusiasm  caused  by 
Whitefield's  preaching.  Wesley  followed  his  friend’s 
example,  and  when  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  advised  him  to 
leave  the  diocese,  he  flatly  refused  to  do  so,  until  convinced 
that  he  could  do  more  good  elsewhere.  Being  ordained  as 
a  fellow,  he  had  no  particular  cure,  and  could  defy  the 
episcopal  prohibition.  He  kept  a  minute  record  of  the 
results  of  his  preaching ;  of  the  excitement,  cries,  and 
convulsions  which  attended  it,  and  of  the  number  of  those 
who  “  found  peace  ”  in  bursts  of  ecstatic  joy  immediately 
following  their  agony  and  prostration. 

Wesley  parted  company  with  the  Moravians.  He  had 
held  this  year  (1739)  a  love-feast  at  their  chapel  in  Fetter 


their  daily  actions ;  they  were  to  “  avoid  late  suppers,” 
rise  at  four  a.m.,  and  recommend  Wesley’s  books  above  all 
others.  After  all  this,  it  is  curious  to  note  Mr  Tyerman’s 
commendation  of  the  conference  because  “  it  was  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  elaborating  an  ecclesiastical  structure.” 

In  course  of  time  a  Methodist  library  was  prepared  by 
Wesley,  who  also  set  up  a  dispensary,  prescribed  for  the 
patients,  and  publicly  challenged  inquiry  whether  any  had 
died  under  his  hand.  But  though  thus  separated  from 
their  fellow-countrymen,  having  their  own  literature,  their 
own  educational  training,  their  own  institutions  for  the 
supply  of  their  spiritual  and  temporal  necessities,  they  were 
not  permitted  by  Wesley  to  consider  themselves  as  Dis¬ 
senters.  When  the  Methodists  leave  the  Church,  I  shall 
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Lane.  It  lasted  t.ll  three  a.m  when  the  power  of  God  The  hours  of 

came  on  tnem  so  mightily  that  many  cned  aloud  for  i .  ’  r  n  j  c 

J  rtraa/shmrr  wara  /»ori>rn I arrnnoron  un  na  f.n  avnin  rhnaa  nr 


vaiuo  vn  uucux  ow  ixtiuuLiiv  kuou  ixiau  V  levi  ctiuuu.  lux  1  •  r  n  _  j  ’j  0.1  r 

j.  .  -  11  1  1  oL  j  »»  j  11  preaching  were  carefully  arranged  so  as  to  avoid  those  of 

exceeding  joy,  othem  lel  prostrate  on  the  ground  and  all  f  j  ; «  chuVches,  and  attendance  at  the  sacra- 

jmned  m  singing  the  ‘  Te  Deum.”  Three  days  after 

Wesley  wrote  of  himself,  ‘‘  though  I  have  constantly  used  modifications  Methodism  sustained  during  Wesley’s 

a  1  the  means  of  grace  for  twenty  yearn,  I  am  not  a  Chns-  j;j  influences,  social  and  political,  it  exerted  during 

I  .Jhia '•eaction  was  more  potent  with  he  Moravians  period,  and  in  what  spirit  Wesley  administered  thi 

^  ““"a  impeLm  in  imperio  which  he  had  created,  are  topics 

more  into  a  contempt  for  ordinances,’  and  into  a  desire  «„„s;dpration. 


for  “stillness.”  Wesley,  besides  his  theological  objections 
to  their  views,  disliked  the  pre-eminence  given  to  Count 
Zinzendorf.  But  from  their  system  he  took  many  sugges¬ 
tions  for  his  own  guidance.  Lay-preaching,  love-feasts, 
and  meetings  in  “  society  ”  and  “  band  ”  all  reappear  in 
the  Methodist  organisation. 

Methodism  was  now  fairly  started.  It  had,  indeed,  to 
encounter  the  opposition  of  village  mobs,  and  stand  the 


TALE  OF  LAPLAND. 


Nomads  of  th%  North,  Translatsd  from  th«  Swedish  of  G.  U. 
Meliio.  By  L.  Lovel  Hadwen.  Tinsley  Brothers. 


To  English  novel-readers  Lapland  is  virgin  soil ;  and  a 
story  illustrating  the  character  and  manners  of  the 


brunt  of  pamphleteers  ;  but  W^esley  drew  his  forces  into  inhabitants  of  that  re^on,  and  describing  its  scenery,  ought 
closer  order,  and  awaited  the  attack.  The  nucleus  of  the  to  bo  welcome,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the  novelty  of 
society  was  a  company  of  people,  not  more  than  eight  or  the  subject.  But,  in  addition  to  this  recommendation,  Mr 
ten,  who  had  come  f  about  the  end  of  1739)  to  Wesley  for  Mellin’s  work  possesses  intrinsic  merits  of  a  high  order.  He 


ten,  who  had  come  (about  the  end  of  1739)  to  Wesley  for  Mellin’s  work  possesses  intrinsic  merits  of  a  high  order.  He 
spiritual  advice.  He  met  them  weekly,  and  their  numbers  has  evidently  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  close  and  intimate 
rapidly  increased.  Schism  soon  divided  the  infant  com-  intercourse  with  the  Lapps,  and  has  made  a  careful,  a  con- 


munity.  Wesley  excommunicated  Cennick,  a  Bristol  scientious,  and  a  sympathetic  study  of  their ^  habits  and 
preacher,  for  speaking  evil  of  him  and  of  Charles,  and  pursuits.  And  although,  if  we  may  judge  it  from  the 
declaring  that  he  had  heard  Wesley  preach  flat  popery,  translation  before  us,  the  original  tale  does  not  appear  to 
Whitefield’s  secession  was  of  more  importance.  He  upheld  be  written  with  any  extraordinary  degree  of  literary  skill, 
Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  attacked  Wesley  for  not  preach-  the  impression  it  leaves  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
ing  them.  But  Wesley  only  drew  tighter  the  bonds  of  remarkably  strong  and  vivid.  The  powerful  effect  pro- 
nnion  between  those  who  remained.  He  purged  from  the  duced  by  this  tale  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed,  in  some 
society  those  who  could  not  clear  themselves  from  objec-  measure,  to  the  inherent  and  strongly-mwked  peculiarities 
uons  brought  against  them  by  the  other  members,  and  gave  of  the  people  depicted  in  it ;  but  we  beUeve  it  is,  to  a  still 
to  the  rest  tickets  of  membership— the  non-renewal  of  greater  extent,  the  result  of  the  conviction  the  author  con- 
^hich  was  a  short  and  quiet  “  wav  with  Dissenters.”  trives  to  inspire,  that  the  picture  he  has  drawn  is  truthl^ul 
®  the  discipline  of  the  societies  (not  called  as  well  as  graphic.  Every  character  at 

Wesleyan”  or  “Methodist,”  but  “United  Societies”)  work  is  clearly  conceived  and  firmly  delineated,  and  the 
J^as  consolidated  in  the  Rules:  and,  in  1744,  the  motives  that  influence  the  actors  are,  m  eveiy  instance. 


Xf  /U  j*  — ill  mo  xvuics  ,  auvi,  m 

ethodist  organisation  was  fixed  in  the  first  Con- 
erence— consisting  of  the  Wesleys,  four  clergymen,  and 
our  lay-preachers.  “The  design  of  God  in  raising  up  the 
preachers  called  Methodists  ”  was  said  to  be  the  “  reform 
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Tim  nation,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Church.' 
orever  societies  were  not  yet  formed,  they  were  to  b< 


work  is  clearly  conceived  and  firmly  delineated,  and  the 
motives  that  influence  the  actors  are,  in  every  instance, 
intelligible  and  adequate.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
story— of  the  incidents  as  well  as  of  the  personages — is 
one  of  the  charms  of  the  book,  and  seems  rather  to  augment 
than  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  interest  it  incites. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  '  The  Nomads  of  the  North ' 
we  are  introduced  to  an  old  Lapp  robber,  who  lived  on  the 
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An  anger- subduing  wit, 

In  adversity  a  counsellor, 

In  prosperity  a  bridle. 

For  the  heart’s  sorrows  a  con:pensation. 

In  want  and  anguish  a  comfort, 

Of  booty  and  pillage  sipping  gently. 

Of  anotlier  world  a  foreshadowing, 

The  mother  to  a  future  descendant, — 

Will  he  pay  with  pleasure. 

Will  he  give  as  presents 
Silver  and  silver  ornaments.” 

The  bargain  is  concluded  by  Unnas  promising  to  meet 
Kaddek  next  Saint’s  Day  at  the  “  Church  Town,”  with 
bridal  presents  and  brandy  ;  and  Lanni  and  Assa  are  bound 
together  accordingly.  We  are  strongly  tempted  to  repro¬ 
duce  a  passage  depicting  the  struggle  in  Lanni’s  breast 
between  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  love  he  bears  to  Velkog 
(the  white-one,  the  lily),  as  he  called  the  maiden  who  had 
won  his  heart,  but  we  must  forbear.  The  eagerness  and 
constancy  with  which  Lanni  watches  over,  and  wards  off 
all  dangers  that  beset,  the  loved  one  who  can  never  be  his, 
is  told  with  striking  power  and  pathos.  After  a  prolonged 
absence  Bistin  and  Anund  return  to  find  that  Unnas  has 
given  over  to  Lanni  the  greater  part  of  his  possessions,  but 
the  brother  at  once  recognises  the  sister’s  rights  and  divides 
the  property,  and  the  story  closes  with  the  departure  of 
Velkog  and  her  husband  for  their  home  in  Norway. 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  this  admirable  novel,  but  it 
can  convey  only  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  high  interest  it 
excites.  The  execution  of  the  plot  is  quite  as  artistic  as 
its  conception,  and  it  is,  indeed,  in  the  separate  episodes 
and  in  the  details  that  the  author’s  power  is  most  effec¬ 
tively  displayed.  A  more  pleasant  method  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Lapps  than  by  the  perusal  of  this 
volume  could  not  easily  be  found. 


slopes  of  an  unfrequented  mountain,  and  was  the  terror  of 
the  surrounding  district.  This  freebooter  had  earned  the 
title  of  Eumpi,  or  wolf,  and  had  long  eluded  all  attempts 
at  capture.  At  last,  however,  an  expedition  was  organised 
under  the  leadership  of  a  wealthy  Laplander,  named 
Unnas,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  down  old  Eumpi  and 
his  son,  Anund  ;  and,  after  an  exciting  chase  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  Eumpi  offers  to  surrender  himself  on  condition  that 
Anund  shall  not  suffer  injury.  Unnas  was  willing  to  assent 
to  this  covenant,  but  one  of  his  companions  attempted  to 
execute  instant  vengeance  on  the  old  deer-stealer,  and  a 
light  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Eumpi’s  assailant, 
and  the  flight  of  the  prisoner.  Generously  interpreting 
the  promise  he  had  given  to  Anund’s  father,  Unnas  resolved 
on  taking  the  lad  home,  and  adopting  him  with  his  family. 
The  description  of  the  feelings  of  the  young  savage  when 
he  was  about  to  enter  the  well-ordered  and,  to  him,  elegant 
home  of  his  protector,  and  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Unnas’s  daughter,  Bistin,  is  one  of  the  most  quietly  effec¬ 
tive  passages  in  the  book.  Bistin  becomes  passionately 
attached  to  Anund,  and  when  at  a  later  period  the  youth 
sets  forth  to  seek  his  father  the  girl  insists  on  following 
him  across  the  fjell,  forsaking  father  and  home  for  her 
lover’s  sake,  in  spite  of  every  effort  ho  can  make  to  pre¬ 
vent  her.  The  taciturn  intensity  of  the  affection  displayed 
by  Bistin  and  Anund  is  painted  with  masterly  power,  but 
this  feature  of  the  Lapp  character  is  even  more  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Lanni,  Unnas’s  son,  the  hero  of 
the  novel,  who  cherishes  a  secret,  lifelong  passion  for  the 
daughter  of  the  village  clergyman  at  whose  house  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  education.  Lanni  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
Laplander,  and  the  author  admits  that  he  is  altogether  an 
exceptional  character  in  Lapland,  as  he  would  certainly  be 
in  any  country  in  Europe.  In  Lapland,  as  in  more  civi¬ 
lised  lands,  marriages  are  frequently  negotiated  by  the 
parents  of  the  parties  principally  concerned,  and  the  inter¬ 
view  in  which  Unnas  arranges  Lanni’s  marriage  with 
Eaddek’s  daughter,  Assa,  may  be  quoted  to  afford  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  mode  in  which  this  transac¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  there  with  the  European  method.  At 
the  close  of  a  successful  elk-hunt  Unnas  makes  a  sign  to 
Kaddek,  and  they  sit  down  side  by  side  and  commence  a 
confidential  conversation  : 

“  Kaddek,  niy  brother,”  began  Unnas,  ns  he  threw  his  head  on 
one  side  and  looked  at  Kaddek,  with  his  eyes  twinkling  and  his 
mouth  stretched  to  the  utmost  extent,  “my  brother,  you  have  a 
great  ica  of  reindeer.  The  rattling  of  their  hoofs  is  heard  afar 
off.  I  also  know  that  you  are  possessed  of  many  silver  trinkets 
and  belts,  and  you  have  6/aaXflr/- (silver  money)  and  many  furs.” 

Kaddek  had  become  attentive.  He  anticipated  the  drift  of  the 
question,  hut  wanted  to  appear  cautious.  “  My  brother  Unnas,” 
he  replied,  ”  who  is  there  in  the  dwelling  of  the  fjell  that  has  not 
heard  speak  of  the  excellent  Unnas,  of  his  ten  of  reindeers,  and 
his  stately  riches?  The  merchants  both  of  Norw'ay  and  the  Baltic 
are  acquainted  with  him.  Meat  to  boil  was  never  lacking  in  his 
pot.  Never  was  his  wife  without  a  silver  collar.  When  Unnas 
goes  forth  in  the  ehureh  town,  all  salute  him.” 

Unnas  was  charmed  at  his  friend’s  civility  ;  and,  responding  to 
it,  made  use  of  more  and  more  Homeric  paraphrases  in  the  ex¬ 
pressions  and  figures  of  his  speech.  It  became  a  contest,  at  last 
a  part-song,  during  which  the  easily-excited  feelings  of  these 
children  of  nature  found  vent  in  embraces  and  tears.  Unnas  sang: 

“  Kich  is  Kaddek  in  reindeer; 

But  the  most  precious  treasure 

Is  his  rare  spouse 

And  his  young  daughter. 

Happy  will  he  the  youth 
Who  gets  her  to  wife. 

For  a  friend  in  life  and  death.” 

Kaddek  replied : 

*•  I  have  made  a  promise — 

Fwho  am  Assa’s  father — 

That  none  shall  possess  the  young 
Woman  which  my  spouse  brought  forth. 

If  he  does  not  accomplish  my  wish. 

If  he  does  not  make  good  my  demand. 

He  who  will  be  ray  son-in-law 
Must  fill  to.the  brim 
The  bowl  from  which  I  eat 
Every  day  my  meals — 

Fill  it  w'ith  silver. 

With  precious  silver  treasures. 

Unnas  burst  forth : 

“  Great  is  Kaddek’s  claim ! 

High  store  sets  he  by  the  bride  ; 

But  Unnas  is  not  stripped  of  all. 

When  he  seeks  for  his  son 
A  faithful  follower. 
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address  to  his  more  advanced  pupils.  Nor  is  this  all,  nor 
the  worst.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  always  thorough 
masters  of  their  subject.^  This  is,  perhaps,  most  strik¬ 
ingly  exemplified  in  their  observations  on  ** obscurity” 
^the  greatest  possible  blemish  in  composition.  This 
section  is  altogether  deficient  and  unsatisfactory,  but  most 
especially  that  portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  relative  pro¬ 
nouns.  “The  relative  pronoun,”  wo  are  told,  “causes 


ambiguity  when  the  antecedent  is  not  clearly  indicated.” 

A  single  sentence — “There  was  a  public-house  next  door 
which  was  a  great  nuisance  ” — is  the  only  example  given. 

In  this  case  the  doubt  is  whether  the  “  tvhich  ”  refers  to 
“  public-house  ”  or  to  the  whole  clause — “  There  was*  a 
public-house  next  door.”  This  ambiguity  is  peculiar  to  io/nc7i, 
which  as  the  neuter  relative  may  take  a  clause  or  sentence 
as  its  antecedent.  We  know,  however,  that  uncertainty 
may  arise  as  to  the  antecedent  of  any  of  the  relatives.  The 
question  is  how  is  such  ambiguity  to  be  avoided  ?  The 
answer  is  unpardonably  weak,  “  Every  repetition  of  the 
relative  in  the  same  sentence  introduces  a  possibility  of 
ambiguity,  and  therefore  an  excessive  use  of  which  (or,  as  it 
has  been  jestingly  termed,  ‘  the  sin  of  vntchcraft  ’)  ought 
to  be  carefully  avoided.”  This,  with  the  exception  of  a 
hint  that  in  some  cases  a  demonstrative  with  a  conjunction 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  relative,  is  the  only  light  sup¬ 
plied  for  our  guidance.  The  way  to  avoid  ambiguity  in  the 
use  of  “  tchichy*  is  not  to  use  it !  A  rule  charmingly 
simple ;  but  is  it  of  any  use  ?  Will  it  help  us  to  amend 
even  the  authors*  solitary  example  of  a  relative  with  a 
doubtful  antecedent  ?  But  their  greatest  sin  is  one  wholly 
of  omission.  In  the  usage  of  nine-tenths  of  our  modern 
writers  there  lurks  a  fertile  source  of  ambiguity,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  relatives,  that  has  not  been  spoken  of. 

When,  for  instance,  we  meet  such  a  sentence  as :  “  It 
is  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  theories  which  are  of  no 
practical  value,’*  we  may  find  ourselves  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  intended  meaning  is  that,  theories  being  of  no 
practical  value,  it  is  therefore  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss 
them ;  or  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  some  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  theories,  namely,  such  as  are  of  no  practical 
value.  Again,  “  His  conduct  surprised  his  English  friends, 
who  had  not  known  him  long.”  Here  the  question  is,  did 
he  surprise  his  English  friends  generally,  and  for  the  reason 
that  they  had  not  known  him  long ;  or  did  he  surprise 
only  a  portion  of  his  English  friends,  namely,  such  of  them 
as^  had  not  known  him  long  ?  Examples  of  this  kind 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Those  given  suffice  to 
bring  into  view  a  decided  ambiguity  arising  out  of  the 
practice  of  using  the  relatives  who  and  which  in  two  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  significations.  To  this  frequent  cause  of 
obscurity,  Mr  Abbott  and  Professor  Seeley  ought  certainly 
to  have  called  attention,  the  more  so  as  it  can  be  very 
easily  avoided.  Grammarians  generally  tell  us  that  who 
applies  to  persons,  which  to  things,  that  to  both  persons 
and  things.  What  they  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Professor  Bain,  omit  to  tell  us  is  when  **that  ”  should  be 
jwd  instead  of  “  who  *’  or  “  which.**  To  know  this  is  all 
hat  18  necessary.  The  rule  is  simple  and  easy.  When 
e  clause  introduced  by  the  relative  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
^  ^fien  it  limits  or  defines  the  antecedent,  “  that  ” 

8  ould  be  used.  Accordingly,  on  the  supposition  that,  in 
e  examples  we  have  employed,  the  relative  clauses  were 
Meant  to  have  a  restrictive  effect,  “  that  ”  ought  to  have 
^  relative.  If,  then,  taking  them  in  this  sense,  we 
8u  titute  “ ”  for  “wAo”  and  we  find  that 

^  ou  t  vanishes,  and  the  meaning  becomes  unmistakeable. 

^  waste  of  time  to  discuss  theories  that  are  of  no 
fri  j^*^®*’*  “His  conduct  surprised  his  English 
ends  that  had  not  known  him  long.”  The  following 
illustrates  the  correct  usage :  “  He  heard  it  at  the 
Lr*  ?  from  the  landlord,  who  had  been  let  into  the 
son^^  file  boy  that  carried  the  beer  to  some  of  the  pri- 
1?^  ^liie  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  relatives  was 
Known  to  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And 
for  ^firee  with  Professor  Bain  that,  “  although, 

b®  revived*  of  it  deserves  to  |  . 

COmno  perspicuity  and  for  hghtening  the 


of  some  parts  of  their  subject,  left  undone  things  that  they 
ought  to  have  done,  they  have  at  other  times  transgressed 
as  far  in  the  other  direction.  More  than  a  fourth  paH 
of  the  entire  book  is  devoted  to  “  metre,”  poetic  diction 
having  been  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter.  Considering 
metre,  not  by  itself,  but  as  a  species  of  composition,  this 
is  surely  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  inherent  worth,  or  to 
the  importance  that  English  people  attach,  or  are  perhaps 
ever  likely  to  attach,  to  it.  We  must  note  also  that  at 
times  the  criticisms  are  too  fine  to  be  appreciated.  Thus 
under  the  heading,  “  A  metaphor  must  be  wholly  false* 
and  must  not  combine  truth  with  falsehood,”  the  lines 

Ere  my  tongue 

Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  such  feeble  wrong, 

are  quoted,  and  the  word  tongue  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  the  “  tongue,  though  it  cannot  wound,  can  touch. 
Honour  can  be  wounded  intangibly  by  ‘  slander’s  venom’d 
spear ;  *  but  in  metaphor  not  so  well  by  the  tangible 
tongue.  *  Words  *  would  not  have  been  open  to  objection, 
for  ‘  his  words  wounded  my  feelings  *  suggests  nothing 
literally  true.”  This  is  altogether  hypercriticism. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  speak  more 
highly  of  this  book.  Had  we  not  expected  more,  we  should 
probably  have  been  satisfied  with  less.  It  will,  however, 
be  of  service  in  the  hands  of  English  teachers,  supplying 
them  with  a  stock  of  useful  hints  and  observations  that 
they  may  turn  to  good  account  in  their  daily  labours. 


composition.’ 

^  tile  the  authors  of  this  work  have,  in  the  treatment 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Hugh.  A  Romance.  In  Two  Volumes.  By  the  Author  of  *  Annie 
Jennings.'  London:  Newby. 

*  Hugh  *  may  fairly  claim  to  be  called  a  sensation  novel, 
and  the  sensation  in  it  is  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Edith 
Graham,  the  heroine,  is,  to  use  a  word  coined  by  the  author, 
a  seductious  **  young  lady  with  “glorious”  masses  of 
“  chestnut  ”  hair  vrhich  she  “  dresses  for  the  pillow  **  by 
tying  its  ends  with  ribbon.  When  “  dressed  in  white 
muslin,  and  with  a  blue  sash  encircling  her  full,  round 
waist,”  she  is  “charming  enough  to  please  the  most 
fastidious  taste,”  and  does,  in  effect,  please  the  fastidious 
taste  of  a  certain  Mr  De  Oourcy,  who,  being  not  only  a  very 
handsome  man,  but  also  a  perfect  gentleman,  has  a  habit 
of  making  love  to  every  girl  whom  he  meets,  and  of  “  raising 
her  hand  to  his  lips  ’*  whenever  he  has  a  chance.  De 
Oourcy,  however,  is  haunted  by  a  Mexican,  a  certain  Count 
Lopez,  who  knows  a  secret  page  in  the  De  Oourcy  history, 
and  to  whom  Do  Oourcy,  when  more  than  usually  hard- 
pressed,  exclaims,  “  Oh,  more  fiend  than  man,  cease !  I 
AM  SICK  OF  YOUR  YOLK.”  Now  Oount  Lopez,  being  fully  as 
big  a  rascal  as  De  Oourcy  himself,  is  very  fond,  indeed,  of 
money,  but  fonder  still  of  a  “  seductions  **  girl,  with  a  full 
round  waist,  and  chestnut  tresses ;  and  so,  being  “  an  Aztec 
bull,”  he  exposes  to  Edith  her  lover’s  history  ;  which  is 
that  he  was  once  hung  in  Mexico  for  murder,  and  cut 
down  while  still  alive.  De  Oourcy,  however,  is^  able  to 
explain  the  whole  matter  to  Edith’s  entire  satisfaction, 
and  to  assure  her  that,  if  he  did  indeed  shed  blood — which 
is  very  doubtful — it  was  done  to  avenge  the  De  Oourcy 
honour.  Accordingly  Edith  Graham  and  her  lover  go 
straight  to  seek  Graham  pere,  and  to  implore  his  blessing 
on  their  union.  Unfortunately  Count  Lopez  has  been 
beforehand  with  them,  and  Edith  learns  to  her  horror 
that  her  accepted  lover  is,  in  reality,  her  long-lost  uncle— 

“  her  own  mother’s  brother.”  The  tableau  which  follows  is 
more  easily  to  be  imagined  than  described.  At  this  point, 
however,  Oount  Lopez  solves  the  difficulty  by  lodging  a 
bullet  in  the  De  Oourcy  side,  and  a  second  bullet  in  f^® 
Oourcy  chest— otherwise,  we  are  led  to  infer,  Edith  and  her 
uncle  would  have  fled  to  Spain,  where— according  to  either 
the  rules  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  or  else  tne 
Spanish  law ;  it  is  not  clear  which — the  “  artificial  barrier 
of  consanguinity  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  marriage 

between  an  uncle  and  his  niece,  .  •  ii. 

The  moral  of  the  tale,  for  a  moral  it  has,  we  give  in  the 


Ah!  lesson  severely  taught  I  ’ 

of  roses, -a  world  of 

forth  a  hand  to  take  and  eat  of  the  tree  of  hfe,  and  u 


Edith  thought  this  life  but  a  path 
she  stretched 
live  for  ever, — 


/■ 
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Ouisot. — *  The  History  of  Franee  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Tear  1789.* 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Robert  Black.  l*art  V.  (Royal 
8vo,  pp.  9«*,  38.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Hanter,  Rer.  John.— *  Sbake$p<mre’s  King  Henry  V.*  With  Explanatory 
and  Illustrative  Notes.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv,  124,  Is.)  Longmans.  ^ 
Lee,  C.  A.— ‘  Edith.’  A  Novel.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Oown  8vo,  pp.  2% 
.307,  2l8.)  Tinsley.  ’ 

Legrand.  Martin.—*  The  Cambridge  Freshman  ;  or.  Memoirs  of  Mr 
Oolightly.’  With  Numerous  Illustrations  by  Phiz.  (Crown  8vo,  pp. 
iv,  395,  6s.)  Tinsley. 

•Lowth,  G.  T.— ‘The  Mortices;  or,  Tlie  Doubtful  Marriage.*  In  Three 
Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  315,  297,  293,  318.  6d.)  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 

Michell,  Nicholas. — ‘Pleasure  ’  A  Poem  in  Seven  Parts.  Cheap  Edition, 
Revised.  (Fcap.  8vo  pp.  223,  Is.  6d. )  Tegg. 

Moxon,  Edward. — ‘ Sonnets.'  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  76,  .58.)  Moxon. 

Phillips,  Watta — ‘For  a  Woman’s  Sake.’  (svo,  pp.  1.55,  9d.)  Dicks. 
Robinson,  W. — ‘  Hardy  Flowers  :  De-scriptions  of  Upwards  of  Thirteen 
Hundred  of  the  most  Ornamental  Species,  and  Directions  for  their 
Arrangement,  Culture,  &c  ’  (Small  4to,  pp.  viii,  341,  78.  6d.)  Wame. 
♦Skeen,  William  — *  Adam’s  Peak  :  Legendary,  Traditional  and  Historic 
Notices  of  the  Samanala  and  Sri-Pada,  with  a  Descriptive  Account  of 
the  Pilgrim’s  Route  from  Colombo  to  the  Sacred  Foot-Print.’  (Small 
4to,  pp.  408.)  Stanford. 

Skeen,  William. — ‘  Mountain  Life  and  Coffee  Cultivation  in  Ceylon ;  a 
Poem  on  the  Knuckles  Range,  with  other  Poems.  (Small  4to,  pp. 
184.)  Stanford. 

‘  The  Story  of  the  Commune.  ’  By  a  Communalist.  Republished  from  the 
PaU  Mall  Gazette.  With  Additional  Matter.  (8vo,  pp.  xii,  43,  Is.) 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

[•  These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

Mr  Black’s  translation  of  M.  Guizot’s  History  of  France 
**  for  the  rising  generation,”  the  publication  of  which,  in 
monthly  parts,  was  begun  last  autumn,  but  suspended  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  is  now  resumed.  The  present  in¬ 
stalment  is  half  as  large  again  as  an  ordinary  part,  and 
brings  down  the  narrative  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  M.  Guizot  writes  in  a 
thoroughly  interesting  way,  and  puts  strong  thought  into 
his  graceful  work ;  but  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of 
the  historical  value  of  his  present  undertaking  when  we 
have  read  more  of  it. 

The  Story  of  the  Commune^  which  “  A  Communalist  ** 
lately  told  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette^  is 
now  republished  in  a  pamphlet,  which  is  worth  everybody’s 
careful  reading.  It  might  well  have  been  expanded,  and 
perhaps  it  does  not  give  an  altogether  accurate  account  of 
the  progress  of  events  during  the  Paris  insurrection  ;  but 
it  is  fuller  and  more  accurate  than  anything  else  that  has 
appeared  on  the  subject.  From  the  preface,  which. is 
new,  we  may  quote  these  sentences  : 

That  the  revolution  was  provoked  by  the  National  Assembly, 
that  all  the  acts  and  the  words  of  the  rural  deputies,  proved  as 
many  insults  and  outrages  to  the  feelings  of  a  city,  already  tested 
by  tyranny,  sufferings,  and  disappointment,  cannot  be  reasonably 
denied.  The  4th  of  September,  1870,  was  not,  in  its  essence,  a 
revolution  ;  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  an  unprecedented 
situation.  The  revolution  in  Paris  did  not  take  place  until  the 
18th  of  March;  fostered  by  the  Empire,  excited  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  National  Defence,  it  was  at  last  brought  on  by  an 
Assembly  such  as  history  never  saw  before.  Paris,  after  suffer¬ 
ing  for  twenty  years  the  worst  of  the  humiliations  inflicted  by 
despotism,  after  protesting  against  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  after 
bearing  the  weight  of  the  mistakes  of  the  country  and  Bonaparte, 
was  yet  urged  to  a  degree  of  exasperation  by  the  plots  of  the 
deputies.  Many  people  say  to  me,  “  Why  did  you  rise  whilst  the 
Prussians  were  still  at  your  gates  ?  Out  of  patriotism  you  ought 
to  have  waited  until  the  enemy  had  left  the  French  soil.”  To 
these  objections  I  answer,  that  never  had  Paris  found  itself  in  a 
better  position  to  vindicate  its  rights  than  in  the  commencement 
of  March.  If  the  Republican  party  has  always  been  conquered 
in  the  street,  it  is  because  it  was  unarmed.  Well,  the  Parisians 
had  rifles  in  sufficient  quantity ;  they  had  also  a  formidable  nrfil* 
lery.  Could  the  circumstances  be  more  favourable  for  resistance? 
I  likewise  say  that  the  outburst  of  March  was  hastened  by  a  forcible 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Government  to  take  possession  of  the®® 
arms,  which  were,  in  some  sort,  the  safeguard  of  the  capitals 
liberties.  Moreover,  the  revolution  was  (if  I  may  use  the  expression ) 
anti -national ;  it  was  directed  against  that  very  war  which  had  put 
the  country  on  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  it  was  directed  against  that 
execrable  plague,  militarism,  the  curse  which  has  thrown  France 
half  a  centurv  backwards  in  the  era  of  nrocress  ;  it  was  directed 


when  the  angel  that  guards  it  with  the  flaming  sword,  swept  in 
between,  lest  a  mortal  should  taste  of  that  immortal  fruit  pre¬ 
pared  alone  for  perfect  spirits  in  the  garden  of  the  blessed. 

And  yet,  we  are  surprised  to  learn,  **  Editli  is  not  un- 
happy  ;  she  still  has  love  to  spend,  and  spends  it  freely  on 
all  who  need  it.”  This  being  so,  we  cannot  but  tremble 
with  ill-disguised  apprehension,  lest  the  author  of  ‘  Annie 
Jennings  ’  should  have  yet  more  to  tell  us  of  Edith 
Graham’s  history  in  the  remote  future.  Should  he  be 
tempted  to  write  again,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  first  learn  to  spell. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  Count  Lopez.  The  police  in 
*  Hugh  ’  are  no  more  **  intelligent  ”  than  are  the  rest  of 
the  dramatis  personce,  and  Count  Lopez  easily  escapes  the 
grasp  of  the  law.  He  has,  however,  an  evil  tendency  to 
“  indulge  in  llquourJ*  The  “  liquour  ”  brings  on  delirium 
tremens,  and  he  takes  to  the  hills,  where  he  **  leaps  along 
from  crag  to  crag,  uttering  wild  whoops,  and  using  an 
alpenstock.”  The  result  is  that  he  *‘is  dashed  from  cliff 
to  cliff,”  and  ”falls  heavily  into  the  foaming  waters  below.” 
In  his  end,  we  are  told,  was  perceptible  ”  the  testimony  of  an 
approving  Providence,”  and  it  was  “  heard  of  ”  with  much 
the  same  “  gloomy  satisfaction  ”  as  that  which  the  average 
reader  most  feel  when  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the  second 
and  last  volume  of  this  ill-spelt,  ill-written,  and  utterly 
tiresome  story.  It  is  common  enough  to  ask  of  a  bad  novel, 
who  can  possibly  read  such  rubbish  ?  Those  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  read  ‘  Hugh  *  will  rather  be  tempted  to 
ask,  who  can  possibly  have  written  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  pages  of  such  even  and  well-sustained  demerit  ?  For 
his  own  sake,  the  author  will  do  well  to  retain  his 
incognito.  For  everybody’s  sake,  he  will  do  well  not  to 
write  again. 


Maggie's  Secret.  By  Mary  Charlotte  Pbillpotts.  la  Two  Volumes. 

Hurst  and  Blackett. 

A  hot  July  sun  was  pouring  through  the  windows  of  a 
London  drawing-room,  penetrating  and  scorching.  Dust 
was  everywhere,  dust  thick  and  blinding,  and  only  to  be 
quenched  for  a  few  moments  by  the  water-carts,  to  rise 
shortly  after,  Phoenix-like,  hotter  and  drier  than  ever. 
Only  one  occupant  remained  in  that  large  room,  a  young 
fair  g^rl.”  A  novel  which  opens  with  the  poetical  com¬ 
parison  of  dust  to  the  Phoenix  ought  to  be  good ;  but  we 
are  sorry  to  say  that  ‘  Maggie’s  Secret  ’  by  no  means 
answers  the  expectations  aroused  by  its  opening  pages.  Its 
story  might  have  been  told  in  a  single  chapter,  and  then 
would  not  have  been  worth  the  telling.  Maggie  is  an 
orphan,  grudgingly  taken  care  of  by  a  vulgar  aunt,  and 
snubbed  by  three  commonplace  cousins.  She  has  another 
aunt,  of  angelic  disposition,  whose  two  sons  fall  in  love  with 
Maggie.  One  of  them,  Charlie,  proposes  and  is  accepted, 
but  Maggie  immediately  thinks  that  she,  a  poor  orphan, 
ought  not  to  marry  a  young  man  whoso  parents,  as  she 
supposes,  would  like  him  to  marry  for  money.  Therefore 
she  half  jilts  him,  and  keeps  her  “  secret  ”  for  two  or  three 
years.  Then  she  finds  that  the  angelic  aunt  would  have  no 
objection  to  Charlie’s  marriage  with  her,  and  it  is  duly 
performed,  her  other  lover,  Charlie’s  brother,  having  con¬ 
veniently  died  off,  after  generously  doing  his  best  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  union.  Other  marriages  and  love-makings  are  in 
the  novel ;  but  all  are  of  the  most  conventional  sort. 
‘  Maggie’s  Secret’  may  be  safely  recommended  to  invalids 
in  search  of  diet  os  colourless  and  unexciting  as  water 
gruel. 
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fest  a  settled  intention  to  play  at  great  parliamentary  bodies  for 
an  indefinite  period— probably  until  their  natural  death.  They 
may  have  been  the  expression  of  the  country  six  months  ago,  but 
they  represent  it  no  longer,  backward  as  the  country  may  be. 

The  re-issue  of  Mr  Brayley’s  edition  of  Defoe’s  Jov/mal 
of  the  Plague  YeaVy  with  Dr  Gideon’s  account  of  the 
Great  Fire  serving  as  a  supplement  to  it,  should  be  welcome 
to  many  readers.  Defoe’s  vivid  narrative  is  interesting  in 
every  way,  but  it  may  be  of  special  use  if  they  who  read 
it  are  stirred  by  it  to  think  a  little  on  those  sanitary  laws 
the  violation  of  which  does  not  nowadays  provoke  cata¬ 
strophes  as  awful  as  that  of  1665,  but  is  still  fruitful  in 
death  and  misery  that  could  very  well  be  spared. 

Mr  Bobinson’s  Hardy  Flowers  is  a  comprehensive  dic¬ 
tionary  of  perennials,  giving  full  information  as  to  the 
characteristics  and  requirements  of  nearly  every  known 
species.  Full  instructions  are  also  furnished  for  their 
grouping  and  treatment  in  groups,  and  for  the  general 
arrangement  of  good  gardens. 

Coffee-growing,  unless  the  poet  be  a  worthy  rival  of 
Virgil,  is  not  a  very  promising  subject  for  poetry,  but  Mr 
Skeen’s  Mountain  Life  and  Coffee  Cultivation  in  Ceylon 
at  any  rate  answers  the  author’s  purpose  in  so  far  as  it 
gives  “  to  readers  who  have  not  had  opportunities  of  visit¬ 
ing  coffee  estates  or  districts  a  fair  idea  of  the  places  where 
the  fragrant  berry  is  grown,  and  the  processes  it  undergoes 
before  it  reaches  the  state  in  which  dwellers  at  home  con¬ 
sume  it.”  It  contains,  also,  some  matter-of-fact  descrip¬ 
tions  of  scenery  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Ceylon,  as 
here : 

Due  East,  majestical  uprise 
And  spread  their  summits  to  the  skies 
In  group  that  mark’d  resemblance  points 
To  a  clench’d  hand’s  protruding  joints, 

The  ‘  Knuckles  ;* — hills  with  contour  grand 
Embosoming  a  fairy  land. 

The  District  thus  distinctive  named 
Here  as  in  horse-shoe  form  is  framed. 

Each  heel  a  massive  mountain  steep 
Scarp’d  with  stern  precipices  deep  ; 

The  whole  a  vast  granitic  screen. 

The  late  Mr  Moxon’s  Sonnets,  written  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  if  they  have  no  other  particular  attraction, 
come  to  the  present  generation  as  a  pleasant  reminiscence 
of  the  days  of  Wordsworth.  There  is  an  echo  of  Words¬ 
worth,  too,  in  Mr  Nicholas  Michell’s  Pleasure,  which  we 
can  best  describe  in  his  own  words  :  “  Commencing  with 
the  delight  we  experience  from  a  contemplation  of  beauti¬ 
ful  and  sublime  scenes  in  nature,  the  poem  treats  of  the 
pleasures  indulged  in  by  various  races,  at  different  periods 
of  history ;  the  pleasures  in  relation  to  the  fine  arts,  to  our 
actions  in  life,  our  pursuits,  and,  more  than  all,  our  pas¬ 
sions  ;  and  it  closes  with  the  graver  consideration  of  the 
pleasure  that  fills  the  exalted  mind  anticipating  immor¬ 
tality,  and  a  nearer  commune  with  that  universe  whose 
magnificence  and  glory  are  now  but  dimly  comprehended.” 

Mr  Hunter’s  edition  of  Shakespeare’s  King  Henry  the 
Fifth  is,  like  earlier  volumes  in  the  same  series,  furnished 
with  copious  introductions  and  plenty  of  explanatory  notes, 
intended  for  school  use. 

Mr  Francis  Barham’s  Writings  of  Solomon  is  not  merely 
a  new  and  carefully-prepared  translation.  It  is  printed 
“both  in  phonetic  and  in  the  customary  spelling,”  we  read 


I  chanced  to  be  travelling  some  years  ago,”  he  said,  “  in  a 
carriage  between  Liverpool  and  London.  Besides  my- 
eif  there  were  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman  occupying  the  carriage. 

e  happened  to  be  all  strangers  to  each  other,  but  I  noticed  at 
once  that  a  clergyman  was  of  the  party.  I  was  occupied  with  a 
ponderous  article  in  the  Times,  when  the  sound  of  my  own  name 
drew  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  conversation  was  going  for¬ 
ward  ainong  the  three  other  persons  in  the  carriage  with  reference 
m  myself  and  my  books.  One  of  the  ladies  was  perusing  ‘  Bleak 
Uouse,  then  lately  published,  and  the  clergyman  had  commenced 
a  convers^ion  with  the  ladies  by  asking  what  book  they  were 
reading.  On  being  told  the  author’s  name  and  the  title  of  the 
book,  he  expressed  himself  greatly  grieved  that  any  lady  in  Eng¬ 
land  should  be  willing  to  take  up  the  writings  of  so  vile  a  cha¬ 
racter  as  Charles  Dickens.  Both  the  ladies  showed  great  surprise 
u- j  V  estimate  the  clergyman  put  upon  an  author  whom  they 

.to  say  the  least,  with  a  certain 
were  evidently  much  shocked  at  what 


had  been  accustomed  to  read, 
degree  of  pleasure.  Thev  ^ 

o  It  ^  A  aavj  ^  aaaaavaa  oaawaa\^va  nh 

the  man  said  of  the  immoral  tendency  of  these  books,  which  they 
seemed  never  before  to  have  suspected ;  but  when  he  attacked 
the  author’s  private  character  and  told  monstrous  stories  of  his 
immoralities  in  every  direction,  the  volume  was  shut  up  and  con¬ 
signed  to  the  dark  pockets  of  a  travelling  bag.  I  listened,  in 
wonder  and  astonishment  behind  my  newspaper,  to  stories  of  my¬ 
self  which,  if  they  had  been  true,  would  have  consigned  any  man 
to  a  prison  for  life.  After  my  fictitious  biographer  had  occupied  him¬ 
self  for  nearly  an  hour  with  the  eloquent  recital  of  my  delinquencies 
and  crimes,  I  very  quietly  joined  in  the  conversation.  Of  course  I 
began  by  modestly  doubting  some  statements  which  1  had  just  heard 
touching  the  author  of  *  Bleak  House,’ and  other  unimportant 
works  of  a  similar  character.  The  man  stared  at  me,  and  evidently 
considered  my  appearance  on  the  conversational  stage  an  intrusion 
and  an  impertinence.  ‘You  seem  to  speak,’  I  said,  ‘from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  Mr  Dickens.  Are  you  acquainted  with  him  ?  * 
He  rather  evaded  the  question,  but,  following  him  up  closely,  I 
compelled  him  to  say  that  he  had  been  talking  not  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  author  in  question,  but  he  said  he  knew  for  a 
certainty  that  every  statement  he  had  made  was  a  true  one.  I 
then  became  more  earnest  in  my  inquiries  for  proofs,  which  be 
arrogantly  declined  giving.  The  ladies  sat  by  in  silence,  listening 
intently  to  what  was  going  forward.  An  author  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  read  for  amusement  had  been  traduced  for  the  first 
time  in  their  hearing,  and  they  were  waiting  to  learn  what  I  had 
to  say  in  refutation  of  the  clergyman’s  charges.  1  was  taking  up 
his  vile  stories  one  by  one,  and  stamping  them  as  false  in  every 
particular,  when  the  man  grew  furious,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew 
Dickens  personally.  I  replied,  ‘  Perfectly  well ;  no  man  knows 
him  better  than  I  do ;  and  all  your  stories  about  him,  from 
beginning  to  end,  to  these  ladies,  are  unmitigated  lies.’  The 
man  became  livid  with  rage,  and  asked  for  my  card.  ‘  You  shall 
have  it,’  1  said,  and  coolly  taking  out  one,  1  presented  it  to  him 
without  bowing.  We  were  just  then  nearing  the  station  in 
London,  so  that  I  was  spared  a  longer  interview  with  my  truthfhil 
companion  :  but  if  I  were  to  live  a  hundred  years,  I*  should  not 
forget  the  abject  condition  into  which  the  narrator  of  my  crimes 
was  instantly  plunged.  His  face  turned  white  as  his  cravat,  and 
his  lips  refused  to  utter  words.  He  seemed  like  a  wilted  vege¬ 
table,  and  as  if  his  legs  belonged  to  somebody  else.  The  ladies 
became  aware  of  the  situation  at  once,  and,  bidding  them  ‘good 
day,’  I  stepped  smilingly  out  of  the  carriage.  Before  I  could  get 
away  from  the  station  the  man  had  mustered  up  strength  sufil- 
cient  to  follow  me,  and  his  apologies  were  so  nauseous  and  craven 
that  I  pitied  him  from  my  soul.  I  left  him  with  this  caution : 

‘  Before  you  make  charges  against  the  character  of  any  man 
again,  about  whom  you  know  nothing,  and  of  whose  works  you 
are  utterly  ignorant,  study  to  be  a  seeker  after  truth,  and  avoid 
lying  as  you  would  eternal  perdition.’  ” 

Mr  Watts  Phillips’s  For  a  Woman's  Sake  appears  as  the 
first  instalment  of  a  bold  experiment  in  novel- publishing. 
As  much  matter  as  is  usually  contained  in  the  three- volume 
novels,  priced  at  a  guinea  and  a  half,  is  here  provided,  in 
good  type,  and  with  numerous  illustrations  that  might  bo 
dispensed  with,  for  ninepence.  A  similar  volume,  always 
a  new  work  by  a  known  author,  is  promised  every  fortnight, 
Mr  Yates,  Mr  Sala,  and  Mr  Harrison  Ainsworth  being  among 
the  writers  who  are  to  contribute  to  the  series. 
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toned  settings  forth  of  domestic  pathos.  His  Woman 
Killed  with  Kindness  was  one  of  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  plays  in  which  an  honest  manly  nature  found  utterance 
in  sweet  and  touching  verse.  The  most  profuse  of  all  our 
dramatists,  he  showed,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
five-and-twenty  tragedies  and  comedies  that  have  come 
down  to  us  out  of  more  than  two  hundred,  no  lack  of  grace 
or  inventive  power.  He  found  congenial  themes  in  ancient 
mythology,  in  English  history,  and  in  contemporary  life, 
and  through  all  was  breathed  the  same  kindly  and  ennobling 
influence,  by  which  the  playwright  became  a  preacher 
unencumbered  by  surplice  or  cassock.  One  of  his  best 
plays.  The  English  Traveller^  was  produced  in  1606  or 
1607.  In  it  young  Geraldine,  after  long  absence  in  foreign 
travel,  comes  home  to  find  the  pretty  playmate  and  child- 
lover  of  his  boyhood  married  to  an  old  friend  of  his 
father’s,  Mr  Wincott.  This  dialogue  occurs  : 

Geraldine.  We  now  are  left  alone. 

Mrs  Wincott.  Why,  say  we  be ;  who  should  be  jealous  of  us  ? 
This  is  not  first  of  many  hundred  nights 
That  we  two  have  been  private,  from  the  first 
Of  our  acquaintance.  When  our  tongues  but  dipt 
Our  mother’s  tongue,  and  could  not  speak  it  plain. 

We  knew  each  otner.  As  in  stature,  so 
Increas’d  our  sweet  society.  Since  your  travel 
And  my  late  marriage,  through  my  husband’s  love, 

Midnight  has  been  as  midday,  and  my  bedchamber 
As  free  to  you  as  your  own  father’s  house. 

And  you  as  welcome  to  it. 

Geraldine.  I  must  confess 

It  is  in  you  a  noble  courtesy, 

In  him  a  more  than  common  confidence. 

And,  in  his  age,  can  scarce  find  precedent. 

Mrs  Wincott.  Most  true.  It  is  withal  an  argument 
That  both  our  virtues  are  so  deep  impress’d 
In  his  good  thoughts,  he  knows  we  cannot  err. 

Geraldine,  A  villain  were  he  to  deceive  such  trust. 

Mrs  Wincott.  And  she  no  less  whom  either  beauty,  youth. 
Time,  place,  or  opportunity  could  tempt 
To  injure  such  a  husband. 

Geraldine.  You  deserve, 

Even  for  his  sake,  to  be  for  ever  young, 

And  he,  for  yours,  to  have  his  youth  renew’d. 

So  mutual  is  your  true  conjugal  love. 

Yet  had  the  fates  so  pleased - 

Mrs  Wincott.  I  know  your  meaning. 

It  was  once  voiced  that  we  two  should  have  match’d. 

The  world  so  thought  and  many  tongues  so  spake. 

But  Heaven  hath  now  dispos’d  us  other  ways  ; 

And  being  as  it  is  (a  thing  in  me 

Which  I  protest  was  never  wish’d  nor  sought) 

Now  done,  I  not  repent  it. 

Geraldine.  In  those  times 

Of  all  the  treasures  of  my  hopes  and  love. 

You  were  the  exchequer ;  they  were  stored  in  you  ; 

And  had  not  my  unfortunate  travel  cross’d  them. 

They  had  been  here  reserved  still. 

Mrs  Wincott.  Troth,  they  had : 

I  should  have  been  your  trusty  treasurer. 

Geraldine.  However,  let  us  love  still,  I  entreat ; 

That  neighbourhood  and  breeding  will  allow. 

So  much  the  laws  divine  and  human  both, 

’Twixt  brother  and  a  sister,  will  approve. 

Will  you  resolve  me  one  thing? 

Mrs  Wincott.  As  to  one 

That  in  my  bosom  hath  a  second  place. 

Next  my  dear  husband. 

Geraldine.  That’s  the  thing  I  crave. 

And  only  that;  to  have  a  place  next  him. 

Mrs  Wincott.  Presume  on  that  already  ;  but  perhaps 
You  mean  to  stretch  it  farther. 

Geraldine.  Only  thus  far  ; 

Your  husband’s  old  ;  to  whom  my  soul  docs  wish 
A  Nestor’s  age,  so  much  he  merits  from  me ; 

Yet  if  (as  proof  and  nature  daily  teach 
Men  cannot  always  live)  he  be  call’d  hence. 

Fairly,  in  full  maturity  of  time, 

And  we  two  be  reserv’d  to  after-life. 

Will  you  confer  your  widowhood  on  me? 

Mrs  Wincott.  You  ask  the  thing  I  was  about  to  beg: 

Your  tongue  bath  spoken  mine  own  thoughts. 

Geraldine.  It  is  enough :  that  vrord 
Alone  instates  me  happy.  Now,  so  please  you. 

We  will  divide  ;  you  to  your  private  chamber, 

I  to  find  out  my  friend. 

Mrs  Wincott.  You  are  now  my  brother; 

But  then  my  second  husband. 

In  weird  contrast  to  that  charming  scene,  and  others 
like  it,  which  Heywood  alternated  with  his  sterner  pre¬ 
sentments  of  the  workings  of  love,  are  the  dismal  views 
which  other  dramatists  afford  of  the  tyranny  of  lust, 
carrying  with  it  violation  of  every  law  of  friendship  and 


honour.  Noteworthy  under  this  aspect  are  two  plays  by 
authors  of  whom  we  have  few  remains,  though  these  few, 
in  spite  of  the  power  that  they  display,  are  enough.  Cyril 
Tourneur’s  Revenger's  Tragedy,  which  appeared  in  1607, 
is  a  story  of  retribution  wrought  by  an  Italian  gentleman 
upon  a  whole  ducal  family,  given  over  to  vicious  courses, 
for  a  foul  wrong  done  to  his  wife  and  thus  also  to  himself. 
William  Rowley’s  All's  Lost  hy  Lust  recounts  the  evil 
resulting  from  a  like  wrong  perpetrated  by  a  Spanish  king 
upon  the  daughter  of  his  trusty  General,  who,  at  the  time, 
is  fighting  his  sovereign’s  battles  against  the  Moors.  Row- 
ley,  however,  wrote  one  or  two  other  plays  of  less  painful 
incident ;  and  in  this  one  the  pain  is  lessened  by  the  gro* 
tesqueness  of  some  of  the  most  pathetic  passages.  Thus 
Jacinta,  the  wronged  damsel,  going  to  her  father,  Julian,  in 
disguise,  and  first  hinting  at  her  ill-treatment  as  a  mere 
hypothesis,  asks  What  would  you  do  ?  ” 

Julian.  O,  ’tis  too  hard  a  question  to  resolve, 

Without  a  solemn  council  held  within 
Of  mail’s  best  understanding  faculties. 

There  must  be  love,  and  fatherhood,  and  grief, 

And  rage,  and  many  passions ;  and  they  must  all 

Beget  a  thing  call’d  vengeance :  but  they  must  sit  upon ’t. 

Jacinta.  Say  this  was  done  by  him  that  carried 
The  fairest  seeming  face  of  friendship  to  yourself. 

Julian.  We  should  fall  out. 


ri^HE  EXAMINER  now  appears  in  an  altered  shape. 

Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  was 
always  limited  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  “The  main  objects  of  The 
Examiner  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  “were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition^  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  three-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanqub, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  Exa5iiner,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  will 
attempt  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  da)',  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well  being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
will  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  will  be  no  varia¬ 
tion. 

Established,  1840. 
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GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKES,  M.D. 

“  Will  interest  and  instruct  its  readers.**— Mominr  Post 
**Lar  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes  fii  his  condemnation 
the  poisons  frequently  used** —Spectator. 

**  The  views  of  such^  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are  we  are  alad 
to  say,  beg:inning  to  gam  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession .  ’*— >Cheinioa 
News,  March  17, 1871. 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  street 
May  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


*'  The  site  of  the  works,  and  the  character  of  the 
adjacent  river,  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
entirely  free,  therefore,  l>om  that  great  disadran* 
tage— want  of  deep  water— to  which  so  many 
large  shipbuilding  establishments  are  snbJectM. 

“  The  deep  water  dock  is  very  near  and 
accessible. 

**  On  the  whole,  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  work  are  all  in  favour  of  a  very  extensire 
production,  both  of  mercantile  and  of  war  ships.** 

Since  the  above  communication,  Mr  Reednas 
been  requested  to  become  the  Chairman  of  the 
Company,  and  to  take  the  management  of  the 
business  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  has  agreed 
to  do  so. 

The  whole  property,  estate  and  business,  in< 
eluding  materials  and  contracts  in  hand,  ^11  be 
transferred  to  the  Company  without  any  addition 
or  profit;  and  the  total  charge  to  the  Company 


BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOVES 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Brussels. 

Price,  with  One  Button,  28.  Cd.  per  Pair. 
Price,  with  Two  Buttons,  2s.  9d.  per  Pair. 

A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  price. 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIOMOBE  STREET  AND  WELBEOK  STREET, 
LONDON. 


A  Second  Call  of  £10  per  share  will  be  made 
payable  in  January,  1872.  It  is  expected  that 
no  further  call  will  be  made  during  the  first 
year.  Shareholders  may  stipulate  in  their 
applications  for  the  payment  in  full  of  the 
Shares,  and  receive  interest  at  £5  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  amount  paid  in  advance. 

DIB1CT0R8* 

E.  J.  Reed,  E8q.,C.B..  late  Chief  Constructor  of 
Her  Majesty*8  Navy,  Chairman. 

Sir  John  Brown,  Endcliffe  Hall,  Sheffield,  Deputy 
Chairman. 

Admiral  Sir  R.  Spencer  Robinson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S., 


London  intern  ation  al 

EXHIBITION  of  1871  will  CLOSE  on 
the  30th  of  SEPTEMBER. 

Admission  daily,  except  WEDNESDAYS,  from 
10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  ONE  SHILLING.  On 
WEDNESDAYS,  UALF-A-CROWN. 


late  Controller  of  Her  Majesty^s  Navy. 

Thomas  Bingham,  Esq.,  Belsize-park  gardens, 

London . 

John  Galloway,  jun..  Esq.  (Messrs  W.  and  J. 

Galloway  and  Sons),  Manchester. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Payne  and  Galloway,  Manchester. 

AUDITOBS. 

Messrs  Chadwicks,  Adamson,  Collier,  and  Co., 

London  and  Manchester. 

BANKBRS. 

Messrs  Samuel  Smith,  Brothers  and  Co.,  Hall. 
The  Consolidated  Bank,  Limited,  Manchester. 
Messrs  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths,  London. 

This  Company  htis  been  formed  for  acquiring 
the  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Works  of 
Messrs  C.  and  W.  Earle,  of  Hull,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  connected  therewith,  and  for  working  and 
extending  the  same. 

The  business  has  been  carried  on  for  upwards 
of  twenty-five  years,  with  continuous  success, 
and  has,  during  that  j^riod,  been  much  enlarged 
to  meet  the  increased  demand  arising  from  the 
well-  known  and  acknowledged  excellence  of  the 
ships  and  engines  constructed  by  the  firm.  The 
reasons  for  the  disposal  of  the  business  are  the 
recent  death  of  Mr  Charles  Foster  Earle,  and  the 
serious  illness  of  the  only  surviving  partner,  Mr 
W.  J.  Earle.  The  terms  oi  purchase  are  unusually 
favourable,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  purchase-money  is  payable  by  nine  annual 
instalments  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

The  land  at  the  ship-yard  is  freehold,  and  com¬ 
prises  about  30  acres,  and,  including  aU  the  cost 
of  forming,  piling,  Ac.,  has  been  purchased  at  less 
than  5  shillings  per  square  yard,  which,  at  the 
moderate  estimate  of  20  years*  purchase,  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  an  annual  ground-rent  of  2}d.  per  yard. 

The  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  and  works  in 
progress  will  l>e  taken  over  by  the  Company  at  a 
valuation,  as  between  an  in  coming  and  an  out¬ 
going  partner. 

The  Works  are  most  advantageously  situated 
on  tlie  banks  of  the  Humber,  with  deep  water 
sufficient  to  launch  the  largest  irou-plated  ships 
of  war. 

The  actual  Invoice  value  of  the  ships  and  en¬ 
gines,  and  work  done  during  the  last  three  years, 
has  been  upwards  of  £250, (XK)  a  year ;  and  it  is 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  London. 

U  —Session  1871  •72,— The  SESSION  of  the 
FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  COMMENCE 
on  Mondi^,  October  2.  Introductory  Lecture  at 
3  p.m.  by  iSwfessor  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.A., 
MD.,  F,R.S. 

The  Session  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws 
(including  the  Department  of  the  Fine  Arts)  will 
begin  on  Tuesday,  October  3.  Introductory  Lec- 
tore  at  3  p.m.,  by  Professor  Robinson  Ellis,  M.  A. 


Inaugural  Lecture  for  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts,  on  Wednesday,  October  4,  at  3  p.m.,  by 
Professor  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.R.A. 

The  Session  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  (including 
the  Department  of  the  Applied  Sciences)  will 
begin  on  Tuesday.  October  3. 

The  Evening  Classes  for  Classics,  Modem  Lan- 
pages.  Mathematics,  the  Natural  Sciences,  Short¬ 
hand,  Ac.,  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  9. 

The  School  for  Boys  between  the  ages  of  seven 
snd  sixteen  will  re-open  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  26. 

I*rospecta8e8  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
allege,  containing  ftill  information  respecting 
classes,  fees,  days  and  hours  of  attendance,  Ac., 
and  copies  of  the  regulations  relating  to  the 
entrance  and  other  exhibitions,  scholarships,  and 
prizes  ^n  to  competition  by  students  of  the 
Mverml  Faculties,  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
the  College. 

for  the  Medical  Entrance 
ExhibiUons,  and  also  that  for  the  Andrews  En¬ 
trance  Prl^s  (Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws,  and  of 

'S  o  held  at  the  College  on  the  28th 
and  29th  of  September. 

of  !if  **  close  to  the  Gower-street  Station 

MriroMlitan  Railway,  and  only  a  few 
WaiSi®"  w?].  the  termini  of  the  North- 

Mestem,  Midland,  and  Great  Northern  Railways. 

JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

Secretary  to  the  Council. 


DEBENTURES  at  6,  5|,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Directors  are  pr^ared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent  for  three  years  at  5|  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  loimer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary. 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street  E.C. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
JL  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  16  Pallmall,  London. 


Instituted  1820. 


The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  auuum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897.  , 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up.  ^  j  * 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  tlie  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1870.*  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


estimated  that  the  turn-over  of  the  new  Com¬ 
pany,  including  Sliips  of  War,  will  very  largely 
exceed  that  amount. 

The  terms  of  purchase  by  the  Company  include 
tlie  taking  over  the  Agreements  mentioned  at 
foot,  by  which  the  Company  will  acquire  the 
entire  Business,  Land,  Buildings,  Machinery, 
Tools  and  Stock,  including  Books,  Plans,  and 
3[odel3,  and  also  the  assurance  of  a  comfidcrable 
amount  of  Foreign  Orders  and  new  Foreign  con¬ 
nections. 

Mr  E.  J.  Reed,  C.B.,  late  Chief  Constructor  of 
Her  Majesty's  Navy,  recently  inspt'cted  the 
W'orks,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr  David  Chadwick, 
M.P.,  reported  as  follows : 

The  shipbuilding  means  are  very  good  and 
very  extensive,  and  quite  capable  of  turning  out 
a  considerable  increase  of  work  beyond  that  at 
present  in  liand. 

The  engine  factory  is  less  extensive  (In  pro¬ 
portion),  and  not  so  well  supplied  Mith  tools  and 
Hppliances:  but  would  lend  itself  very  readily 


[MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  COJIPANY.  Eitabllshed  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  8.W. 

Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 
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Health,  tone,  and  vigoue, 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTOP 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advicb  to  Invalids. — If  yon  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  svstems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  3.  COLLIS  HROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical  force.  I’lea^t 
to  the  taste,  perfectly  harmless,  and  possessinir 
highly  re-animating  properties,  their  influence  w 
the  secretions  and  functions  is  speedily  manifested 
and  In  all  cases  of  debility,  nervousness,  depres^ 
Sion,  and  premature  exhaustion,  resulting  from 
overtaxed  or  abused  energies  of  body  or  mind, 
they  will  be  found  an  invaluable  remedy,  restoring 
health,  strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks.  * 
Sold  in  boxes  at  48.  6d,  and  ISs. ;  by  post  Ss.  2d. 
and  168.  Od. ;  by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Sole  Agent* 
Mr  E.  CLEAVER,  63  Oxford  street  ’ 


and  which  Is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specidc  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Lord  Francis  Contnoham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868. 

Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Cblorodyne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 


A  Delicate  and  Olear  Oomplezioni 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using  ^ 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SEEYICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH 
LAMBETH.  * 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


DIGESTIVE  COCOA. 

Specially  prepared  for  sufferers  from  Indigestion, 
Debility,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints,  is  highly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  and 
adapted  for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Sold  in  tins  from  Is.  6d.  by  all  Chemists  and 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the  Manufao 
turers, 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  14-3  New  Bond  street, 
London,  W. 


and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  ‘  Lancet,’  Dec.  31,  1864. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Cauttow. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paoi  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne  was 
nndoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to. — See  ‘  Times,’  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

J.  T  DAYENPOETt  33  Great  Hassell  streeti  Bloomsbury.  Londou* 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  2M.  a  pint.  ASK  FOR 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor's  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine¬ 
ness. 

Excellent  economical  stock  for  soups,  sauces. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — Reliable  Remedies.  —  In 
wounds,  bruises,  spraius,  glandular  swellings, 
enlarged  veins,  neuralgic  pains,  and  rheumatism, 
the  application  of  this  soothing  Ointment  to  the 
affected  parts  not  only  gives  the  greatest  ease,  but 
likewise  cun's  the  complaint.  'File  Pills  must 
assist  in  banishing  the  tendency  to  rheumatism 
and  similar  painful  disorders,  whilst  the  Ointment 
cures  tlie  local  ailment.  Tlie  Pills  remove  the 
constitutional  di8turi)ance  and  regulate  every  iin- 

E aired  function  of  every  organ  tliroughout  the 
uman  body.  The  cure  is  neither  temp<jrary  nor 
suoerflcial,  but  permanent  and  complete,  and  the 
disease  rarely  recurs,  so  perfect  has  been  the  puri¬ 
fication  i)erformed  by  those  searching  yet  harm¬ 
less  preparations. 


SAUCE.-LEA  &  PERRIIMS. 

THE  “WOSOESTEBSaiRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Bauce,"  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Saturday,  Sept. 
2,  2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PEEEINS’  SAUCE, 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  I.K>ndon; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

Price  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  Od.  per  box. 

HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the 
1-  benefits  which  the  science  of  modern 
chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for  during 
the  first  twx'nty  years  of  tlie  present  century  to 
speak  of  a  cure  for  the  (iout  M-as  considered  a 
romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this 
medicine  is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  or  obtained 
through  any  Chemist. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA 
LAND 


fT^  LAZENBY  and  S  O  N’  S 
lli  •  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
c«?lebrated  Recidpts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Plcklt's,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  arc  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  jinhlic.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  I’ortman  square)! 
aud  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  ^fagresia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  aud  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
aud  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  tliat  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


AOOIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 


"CLARETS” 

DIRECT  FROM  “BORDEAUX,” 

At  38.  3d.,  48.,  and  5s.  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  are- 
houscs. 

Samples  on  applioation.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY, 
Cauderan,  Bordeaux. 


Provide  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds 

BY  INSURINO  WITH  THE 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

All  ANNUAL  PATMBST  OF  £3  TO  £6  5S. 

IN8URB8  £1,000  AT  DBATH,  OB  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
TUB  RATI  or  £6  PBR  WEEK  FOR  INJURY. 

•£566.000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAR. 

For  partieolars' apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Railway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  <&  10  Regent  street, 
London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Si*cretary, 


INDIGESTION. 

The  Medical  Profession  adopt 
MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  FEFSINE 
as  the  True  Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes 
from  28.  6d.,  by  all  Chemists  and  the 

Manufacture  rs, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 

121  Southampton  row,  W.C,,  London. 

Sec  name  on  label. 


i:)REIDENBACH’S  NEW  SCENTS, 
L>  28.  od. 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “QUEST’’  (quite  new 
and  registered  )MACASSARINE,  Kaly- 
dor,  Odonto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  aud  isrs  New  Bond  street. 
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CLERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.  I - ; 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1829,  JOS^ 

. . ST 

OFFICE.— No.  2  BROAD  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER.  ^"^'**^*’* 

TttUSTKES. 

The  AroJibishop  of  Cantcrbuiy.  I  The  Bishop  Sttmncr.  \Af  M-  YC 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  |  The  Archdeaoon  of  KaidetODe.  ntr'nT  a  n  a 

Chairman— The  Archdeacon  of  WESTMINSTER.  INDIA  PA 

Diputt-Chairman— ROBERT  FEW,  Eeq. 

:.tino  Actu art— Samuel  Brown,  Esq.  |  Phtsician— Dr  Stone,  13  Vififo  street.  Of  the  finest  qua 

AcTUART— Stewart  Helder,  Esq.  I  Secretary— Matthew  Hodgson,  Esq.  perfection,  i 

Total  existing  assurances  . £4,912,205  0  0  Bottle,  from  Boi 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT*S 

I  s’Tzisz*  pssrs. 

LSold  hr  rtl  Dertew  t>ir«wigIioiH  tte  Worfd. 


PftuanLTiNO  ACTU ART— Samuel  Brown,  Esq. 
CoHSULTiNo^ART-Stewart  Helder,  Esq. 


Total  existing  assurances 
Total  annual  income 
Total  Funds 


14,912,205  0 
198..314  2 
1,891,915  12 


Bonus  allotted  to  membors  at  the  Eighth  Quinquennial  Dlrision  of  Profits  280,000  0  0 

Bonos  resenre  fond  ...  ...  ...  . .  45,453  15  5 

No  agents  employed  and  no  commission  paid. 

For  the  year  ended  3l8t  May,  1871,  426  proposals,  assaring  £.353,345  and  yielding  In  annual 
owmiums  £11,728  48.,  were  completed;  and,  notwithstanding  the  largo  reductions  In  the  premiums 
made  by  bonus  in  every  fifth  year  from  1831  to  1866,  both  inolusive,  the  fund  accumulating  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  future  claims  was,  after  payment  of  all  out-goings,  Increased  In  the  year  by 
£10^674  90*  9(1« 

The  Forty-second  Annual  Report,  forms  of  proposal,  and  the  accounts  prepared  pursuant  to 
the  “  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1870  ”  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  office  personally,  or  by 
letter* 

Clergymen  and  their  wives,  and  the  relations  of  clergymen  and  their  wives  are  invited  to  make 
Hfe  assurances  in  this  Society. 

henry  SOTHERAN  and  CO. 

NEW,  SECOND-HAND,  AND  EXPORT  BOOKSELLEES, 

Have  aiiWATB  on  Sale 

THE  BEST  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS, 

THE  FINEST  GALLERIES  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  ENGRAVINGS, 

THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

WORKS  CURIOUS  FOR  THEIR  ANTIQUITY  OR  RARITY, 

BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  IN  THE  CHOICEST  BINDINGS. 

CataJoguef  Gratis  on  application. 

G-EEAT  OENTEAL  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT,  136  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O. 


ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1700. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 

AT 

DEANE’S. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

DKANB’fik-Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  i  DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose. 

variety  of  style  and  finish.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

BEANE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-Irons  in  modem 
best  manufacture,  strongly  plated.  and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plated  Tea  ana  Coffee  Sets,  DEANE’S— Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 
Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  Ac.  Bedding  of  superior  quality. 

BEANE’S- Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes,  DEANE’S — Register  Stoves,  improved  London- 


Tin  Dish  Covers  in  sets,  from  18s. 


made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  Ac. 


DEANE’S— Papier  Mach^  Tea  Trays  in  sets,  from  DEANE’S — Cornices  Coraioc-poles,  a  variety 


218.  New  and  elegant  Patterns. 


yi—  ,  , ,  ANcw  auu  I.  aivcruo.  i  of  patterns,  French  and  English. 

DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  '  DEANE’S — Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware, 
__ , Loysell’s  and  otlier  improvements.  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  DEANE’S — Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  Ac.,  well 
_  Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Ac.  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a  DEANE’S— Horticulture  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers, 
•nw .  ~  large  and  handsome  assortment.  Garden  Rollers,  Wimwork,  Ac. 

DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  DEANE’S — Harness,  Baddies,  and  Horse  Cloth. 

patterns  in  Glass,  Bronze,  A  Ormolu.  '  lug,  manufactured  on  the  premises. 

A  Discount  of  5  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards, 

DEANE  &  CO.  (46  king  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDOE. 

THE  FIRE  AT  BATTERSEA. 

OZOKERIT  CANDLES. 

.,  D-nd  J.  FIELD’S  large  stores  of  refined  mateiial  will  enable 

.  ^  continue  to  supply  these  beautiful  Candles  without  delay  or 

increase  in  price.  Sold  everywhere.  Wholesale  (only). 

_  J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON^ _ 

marriage  trousseaux  and  layettes. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

Eadt-made  linen  warehousemen  and  hosiers  to  her  majesty 

AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

32  ’WIOIMIOI^E  ST]BIEjET»  W. 

ESTABLISHED  1792. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co/s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBUKGH 
ALBS 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 

Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Kdinbuigh.  Established  1749. 

London  Offices — Belvedere  road,  8.K. 

OUININE  WINE  ^ 

A  S  SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK  and 

WOUNDED.  The  many  and  expensive 
forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is  ad¬ 
ministered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a 
general  tonic.  The  success  which  has  attended 
WATERS  S  QUININE  WINE  arises  from  ito 
careful  preparation  by  the  manufacturer.  Each 
wine-glassful  contains  sufficient  Quinine  to  make 
it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  be¬ 
hoves  the  pubUc  to  see  that  they  have  Waters’e 
Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of  Chancery  pro¬ 
ceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that 
one  unprincipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine 
in  the  maniilaotore  of  his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell 
Waters’s  Quinine  Wine,  at  30s.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS,  Original  Makers, 
Worcester  House,  34  Eastcheap,  Loudon.  Agents 
— E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4t. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  »6  Long  acre,  and  all  Dmggists. 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIR5IINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807, _ 

/YRNAMENTS  for  the  Drawing- 

room.  Library,  and  Dining-room,  consisting 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Candlesricks,  Ink- 
stands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Paiier-weigbts, 
Watch*  stands,  &o.,  in  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  ftc.,  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. _ 

Mineralogy  and  geology.— 

Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science 
can  DC  had  at  2,  6,  10,  20,  50,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Mr  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Miuera- 
logy  and  Geology. _ 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 
by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of  650 
Illustrations  of  nis  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lista 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  I.arge  Snow  Rooms, 
post  free. — 89  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  I  a,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  ami  6  I’erry’s  place;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering 

foods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Unitm 
Lingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  8. 
BURTON  will  always  imdertake  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 

Fenders,  stoves,  kitchen 

RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS,  andCHIMNEY- 
PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested, 
before  flnalfr  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW¬ 
ROOMS.  They  contidn  such  an  assortment  of 
Fenders,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Chimney- IMeees,  Fire- 
Irons,  and  General  Iroumomfery  as  cannot  be 
approaclied  elsewhere  either  for  variety,  novelty, 
beauty  of  design,  or  exquislteneee  oi  workman¬ 
ship.  ^  „ 

Blaek  Register  Stoves  . from  8e  to  £9 

Brirtt  do. ,  ormolu  ornaments,  from  £  3  8s  to  4»M  J  0$. 

Bronzed  Fenders . 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders  *0s  to 

Chimney-Pieces . 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  3s  3d  to  £4  lOS. 

CO  At!  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S. 

*  BURTON  has  400  dllTercnt  pattenis  of 
COAL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites 
Inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  Is.  9d.  to  IMs. 
Plain  black  open  -if ’ 

rlnc-llned.  from  4s.  M.’,  fevered  Box 
from  4s,  6d. ;  do.  with  Hand-scoop,  from  10s.  6d. ; 
do.,  do.,  with  fancy  gold  ornamentation,  from 
15s  6d  •  highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and 
fitted  \rith  imitation  ivory  handles  from  30e.  to 
150s.  J’bere  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Woo<len 
'  Coal  Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings. 

'  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  confidently  asserts  this 
to  be  the  largest  and  at  the  same  time  the  best 
and  most  varied  assortment  in  the  world. 
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CURTAINS,  DINING  and  DRAW- 

INO  ROOM. — The  leiveet  and  raoet  varied 
•took  of  Curtain  Matcriala  in  London.  Good  ali 
wool  reps,  double  width,  2b.  6d.  per  yard ;  striped 
reps,  ail  wool,  and  double  widtn,  from  .Is  3d.  per 

f  aira.  This  material  does  not  require  linlne  nor 
rirorainff .  Silks  broratelles,  satins,  of  all  cmours 
and  wiaths;  also  the  Shanj^hae  satin  and  the 
Timbuctoo,  which  is  double  width,  and  only 
Is.  lO^d.  per  yard. 

MAPLE  and  CO, 

1 15,  1 16,  Tottenham  court  road. 


J^URNITUKE.  MAPLE  and  CO. 

Jj^URXITUna.  MAPLE  and 

JjlURNITUUE.  MAPLE  and 

pURNITURE.  MAPLE  and 

JpURNlTURE.  MAPLE  and 

145,  140,  Tottenham*cotirt  road. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 


l\/rOURNING.— Messrs  JAY  have 

XvX  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
imnuNliate  Mourninj^  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency ior  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purchaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  J  AY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 

s.  d. 

Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  0 

Making  Dross,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from  .  14  6 

Making  Ik>dice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  .  7  6 

Making  Widow's  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  . 1  0 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  (I 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  limly  Lining  .  5  0 

silk  Slc‘eve  Lining.... . .  3  0 

Silk  Low  Bodv  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  0 

Lawn  Body  Liaing  .  1  6 

Sleeve  Lining . 1  0 

Silk  Facing  . 1  101 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Wabtband,  Covered  Crape  and 

Rosette  .  2  6 

Making  Garibaldi  .  6  0 

Making  Low  Bodice .  0  0 

Sundries  .  1  6 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

217,  249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 

JAYS’. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

WIDOWS,  DAUGHTERS,  AND  EVERY 
GRADE  OF  MOURNING 

A  large  assortment,  in  the  most  correct  style 
and  best  quality,  ready  for  immediate  use,  and 
at  uuprecedentM  low  prices. 

PUGH’S, 

THE  FIRST  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
IN  ENGLAND. 

103  and  165  Regent  street. 

Nothing  impossible.— 

AGFA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
II UMAN  11  AIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELLand  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  oflfered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
conct'ntrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  58.,  7b.  Od.,  and  158.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order. — 
Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
KC. _ 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  ocarl- 
like  wlilteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  aecay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6(1.  each.— Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Tliames  street,  London. 

Tlie  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— 

The  Prospectus  for  the  ensuing  Academical 
Year  is  now  rea^.  The  College  is  close  to  the 
Temple  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and 
there  is  an  entrance  to  it  from  the  Thames 
Embankment. 

Apply  personally,  or  by  postage-card,  to  J.  W. 
Cunningham,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

'VrOTICE.— ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF 

I  V  MINES,  Jerm3m street.  London. — The 21st 
SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  MONDAY,  the  2nd 
of  October.  }*ro«>cctu8es  may  be  had  on  appli- 
c.atlon.  TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

WHITTAKER  and  C  O.’  S 

IMPROVED  EDITIONS. 

HE  MOST  POPULAR  SCHOOL 

HISTORIES. 

INNOCK’S  HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND.  Continued  to  the  Close  of  the 
Abyssinian  War.  Oe. 

P INNOCK’S  HISTORY  of  ROME. 

Ss.  6d. _ 

PIN  NOCK’S  HISTORY  of  GREECE. 

_  68.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  PRUSSIA,  from  the 

Times  of  the  Knights  of  the  Cross  and 
Sword  to  the  Occupation  of  Hanover,  1807. 
28.  6d. 

EIGHTLEY’S  HISTORY  of 

INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  Ss. 

KOCH’S  HISTORY  of  EUROPE. 

An  Historical  view  of  the  European 
Nations  from  the  Subversion  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  West  to  the  Abdication  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  Os. 

ROWNING’S  HISTORY  of  the 

HUGUENOTS.  Os. 


rpYTLER’S  (PROFESSOR)  ELE- 

i  MENTS  of  GENERAL  HISTORY,  with 
Continuation.  By  T.  £.  TOMLINS.  48.  6d. 


WEBER’S  (DR)  OUTLINES  of 

UNIVERSAL  HISTORY.  Translated 
by  Dr  M.  BE  HR,  Professor,  Winchester  College. 


P INNOCK’S  CATECHISMS.  For 

LIST  sec  WHITTAKER  and  CO.’S 
CATALOGUE.  Gratis  on  application. 

FOR  MILITARY  AND  OTHER 
STUDENTS. 

12mo,  cloth,  price  4s  Od., 

A  MANUAL  of  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  M.  HEALE,  M.A.,  late  of 
the  Military  College,  Sandhurst. 

London :  WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  Ave  Maria 
lane. 

In  Two  Vols.,  12mo,  price  6s.  cloth, 

A  HISTORY  of  the  GREEKS, 

MAHOMETANS,  and  MIDDLE  AGES. 
By  HAVILAND  LE  M.  CHEPMELL,  D.D. 

London ;  WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  Ave  Maria 
lane. 

A  USEFUL  BOOK. 

New  Edition,  ISmo,  cloth,  price  28.  Od., 

rpHE  SECRETARY’S  ASSISTANT  ; 

X  containing  the  correct  modes  of  superscrip¬ 
tion,  commencement  and  conclusion  of  letters  to 
persons  of  every  degree  of  rank,  and  much  other 
information. 

Also,  Fourth  Edition,  18mo,  cloth,  price  38,, 

rpHE  WRITER  and  STUDENT’S 

X  ASSISTANT;  a  Compendious  Dictionary 
of  English  Synonymes. 

And,  by  the  same  Author,  12mo,  cloth,  price  .3s. 

'PHE  WRITER  and  STUDENT’S 

X  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

London :  WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  Ave  Maria 
lane. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  os.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

XJ  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  &c.,with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Tbreadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


MAGGIE’S  SECRET.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTTS.  2  vols. 

“Maggie’s  Secret  is  s  book  which  every  one 
should  read.  The  tone  is  so  good  and  pure,  the 
tale  so  natural,  the  plot  so  masterly  and  the  interest 
so  enthralling,  that  one  cannot  lay  it  aside.”— 
John  Bull’ 

“  A  pleasant  and  interesting  novel.”— Post. 

The  MORBICES;  or,  The  Donbtfal 


Marriage.  By  O.  T.  LOWTH,  Author  of 
’  Around  the  Kremlin,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  In  its  tone.  Its  conception,  and  Its  execution, 
this  story  will,  we  venture  to  predict,  gain  for 
itself  the  approving  suffrages  of  its  readers.”- 
Post. 

The  HOUSE  of  PERCCVAL.  By 

the  Rev.  J.  C.  BOYCE,  M. A.,  Oxon.  3  vols. 

“There  arc  considerable  merits  in  this  book. 
There  is  much  to  amuse  and  interest  in  the  des¬ 
cription  of  clerical  life.’’— Globe. 

SUN  and  SHADE.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story.’  3  vols. 

“  A  very  clever  novel.’’— Messenger. 

SaUIBE  ABBEH.  By  Hrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  *  Salem  Chapel,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  A  most  interesting  novel ’’—Post. 

ARTISTE.  By  Maria  M.  Grant. 

“  A  story  of  very  great  beauty.”— John  Bull. 

MALVINA.  By  H.  Sutherland 

EDWARDS.  3  vols. 

“The  story  of  Malvina  is  very  lightly  and 
pleasantly  written.” — The  Times. 

LOVE  and  VALOUR.  By  Tom  Hood. 

3  vols,  [Sept.  22. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  PnbUshers. 


THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


The  PREY  of  the  GODS.  By 

FLORENCE  MARRYAT.  3  vols. 

A  MAN  of  the  PEOPLE.  By  MM. 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN.  2  voU,. 

The  AGENT  of  BROOME 

WARREN.  3  vols. 

“  Lively,  well  furnished  with  incident  and 
character,  interesting,  readable.”— Morning  Post. 

DURNTON  ABBEY.  By  T.  A. 

TROLLOPE.  3  vols. 

SISTER  MAY.  By  the  Anther  of 

*  Margaret’s  Engagement,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

[Also,  next  week, 

DENE  HOLLOW.  By  Mrs  Henbt 

WOOD,  Author  of  *  East  Lynne,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Oent.  on  Ontlaji 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIBCaLAR. 

SEPTEMBER  Number  Ready.— 12  pages, 
Post  Free. 

Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Forei^ 
Railways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Dock, 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  Water  Works,  iliuM, 
Foreim  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

CAPITALISTS.  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers. 
33  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 

Bankers ;  London  and  Westminster,  Loth- 
bury,  E.C. 
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